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ALBERT  MARQUET  AND  THE  FAUVE  MOVEMENT  1898  -  1908 
INTRODUCTION 

In  1905,  when  a  group  of  violently  coloured  paintings  was 
displayed  at  the  Salon  d'Automne,  there  were  varying  reactions  from 
the  critics.   Some  were  outraged,  others  merely  amused.   At  that  time 
only  a  few  of  the  critics  were  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  event. 
Even  fewer  critics  realized  that  the  special  characteristics  of  these 
paintings  would  have  a  decisive  influence  on  the  future  development  of 
Gortain  future  twentieth  century  art. 

The  critic  for  the  Parisian  daily  paper  Gil  Bias,  Louis 
Vauxcelles  looked  at  the  paintings  and  then  at  the  "classical"  Torso 
of  a  Child  by  the  sculptor  Albert  Marque,  which  was  placed  in  the 

center  of  the  room.  He  slyly  observed,  "It  is  Donatello  among  the 

1 
wild  beasts  (Fauves)" 

In  this  manner  a  diverse  group  of  artists,  all  of  whom  were 
fascinated  with  brilliant  colour,  received  an  ironic,  imprecise  nick- 
name. 

What  was  Fauvism?  How  did  the  major  artists  associated  with 
this  style  define  the  term  "Fauvism"  In  relation  to  their  own  work? 
What  are  the  origins  of  Fauvism?  Was  it  a  brief  but  important  Interlude 
In  the  history  of  Twentieth  century  art,  or  was  it  part  of  a  continuous 
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cycle,  a  recurring  fascination  with  certain  concepts  concerning  colour 
and  design? 

Was  Albert  Marquet,  whom  most  critics  considered  a  minor  Fauve, 

and  whose  work  is  only  recently  beginning  to  receive  the  attention  it 

2 
merits,  really  a  Fauve  at  all?   These  are  the  questions  which  this 

paper  will  consider. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  FAUVE  MOVEMENT 

DEFINITION  OF  FAUVISM 

Fauvisra,  as  defined  by  Louis  Vauxcelles  in  his  initial  reaction 
to  the  paintings  shown  at  the  Salon  d'Automne,  was  not  a  terra  that  in- 
volved a  penetrating  analysis  of  style.  It  was  simply  a  descriptive 
word  which  revealed  Vauxcelles'  astonishment  at  the  use  of  pure  hues 
in  dissonant  juxtapositions.   He  was  also  amazed  by  the  deliberate 
simplification  and  distortion  of  space  and  form  found  In  the  works  dis- 
played in  Room  VII  at  the  Salon  d'Automne. 

According  to  Henri  Matisse,  a  major  artist  Involved  with  this 
movement,  Fauvism  was: 

"Construction  by  coloured  surfaces.   Search  for  Intensity 
of  colour,  subject  matter  being  unimportant.   Reaction 
against  the  diffusion  of  local  tone  in  light.   Light  is 
not  suppressed,  but  is  expressed  by  a  harmony  of  intensely 
coloured  surface...  To  be  noted:   the  colour  was  pro- 
portioned to  the  form.   Form  was  modified,  according  to 
the  reaction  of  the  adjacent  areas  of  colour.   Fauvism 
did  not  content  itself  with  the  physical  arrangement  of 
the  picture,  as  did  Divisionism.  ,It  was  the  first  effort 
towards  an  expressive  synthesis." 

Not  all  of  the  Fauves  agreed  with  Matisse.   A  very  different 

approach  to  Fauvism  is  found  in  Vlamlnck's  comments...  To  Vlaminck, 

Fauvisra  represented  expression  In  its  most  powerful  form.  He  attempted 

to  reach  this  level  by: 
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"S^a  using  pure  colours  straight  from  the  tube,  to  achieve 
chromatic  orchestration;  by  interpreting  life,  to  impart 
the  atmosphere  of  its  brilliant  and  powerful  harmonies  to 
a  canvas.   Fauvism  was  not  an  attitude,  but  a  way  of  being, 
acting,  thinking,  and  breathing."^ 

In  contrast  to  Matisse,  Vlaminck  had  no  formula.   The  other  artists  in 

the  group  tended  to  range  between  these  two  extremes  of  intellectual 

(formal)  and  expressionistic  concerns.   They  all  experimented  with  pure 

colour,  but  their  use  of  it  was  extremely  diverse.   Their  subject 

matter  was  often  similar,  primarily  landscapes,  seascapes,  and  portraits. 

Matisse,  of  course  was  an  exception;  he  enjoyed  painting  interiors  as 

6 
well  as  the  subjects  favored  by  the  other  Fauves. 

The  period  in  which  the  Fauves  were  actively  exhibiting  together  - 
1898  to  1908  -  was  extremely  short.   By  1906,  certain  artists,  such  as 
Matisse  and  Derain,  were  using  half-tones,  and  shades  of  grey  and  ochre. 

A  general  definition  of  the  term  Fauvism  would  have  to  include 
the  use  of  brilliant  colours  for  compositional  purposes,  to  define  forms, 
and  for  expression.   The  Fauves  rejected  the  laws  of  perspective  handed 
down  from  the  Renaissance,  and  the  concept  of  chiaroscuro.   They  com- 
bined an  interest  in  formal  problems  of  design  and  a  desire  for 
intense  personal  expression.   Subject  matter  was  therefore  generally 
considered  to  be  of  secondary  Importance.   The  reality  of  the  artist's 
concept  of  the  subject,  the  way  he  responded  to  it,  the  autonomous 
reality  of  the  two-dimensional  surface  of  the  canvas,  and  constructed 
of  colour  and  form,  were  of  the  highest  Importance.   As  a  result  of 
this  approach,  little  emphasis  was  placed  on  exploring  the  personality 
of  the  sitter,  but  on  the  expression  of  the  artist's  reaction  to  what 
he  saw.   In  their  fascination  with  colour  and  design,  the  Fauves 
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approached  various  artistic  problems  with  different  subjective  interpre- 
tations.  Although  the  Fauve  movement  existed  as  a  result  of  mutual 
interests  and  friendships,  and  correnonly  favored  subjects,  (landscapes 
and  portraits),  the  artists  expounded  no  specific  artistic  theories 
during  the  period  when  they  were  exhibiting  together.   Matisse,  the 

dominant  theorist  of  the  group,  commented  in  retrospect  about  Fauvism 

8 
after  the  movement  had  passed  its  zenith.    Due  to  different  backgrounds. 

Interests,  approaches,  and  abilities,  the  artists  did  not  share  a  common 

9 
Fauve  style. 

The  Fauves  found  themselves  excluded  from  the  official  salon 
exhibitions,  as  the  Impressionists,  and  the  Post-Impressionists  had 
been  ignored  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Their  exclusion  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  they  did  not  conform  to  the  academic  approach  favored 
by  official  salons.  Their  repeated  rejection  became  a  cohesive  factor 
for  the  group;  they  decided  to  exhibit  together,  independent  from  of- 
ficial sanctions.  The  Fauves  were  encouraged  to  continue  their  challeng- 
ing style  in  this  way  as  they  saw  the  Impressionists  just  at  that  time 

also  becoming  accepted.   Fauvism  was  the  rejection  of  certain  artistic 

10 
standards  which  the  juries  of  the  salons  considered  imperative. 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  FAUVE  MOVEMENT 

The  discussion  of  these  origins  will  necessarily  be  rather  sche- 
matic and  general  in  approach.   A  detailed  analysis  would  not  be  appropri- 
ate for  a  thesis  of  this  scope.   However,  the  diversity  of  these  origins 
can  be  stressed. 

The  first  major  antecedants  of  the  Fauves  were  the  Impressionists. 
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These  artists,  Monet,  Renoir,  Slsley,  and  others,  attempted  to  capture 
on  canvas  what  they  saw  during  a  specific  moment  of  time  in  nature, 
through  observation  and  analysis  of  light.   They  dispensed  with  the 
traditional  use  of  black  or  brown  tones  for  chiarascuro  and  they  used 
colour  Instead  to  create  light  and  shade.   Their  work  was  rejected  by 
the  official  salons.  The  Impressionists  were  considered  something  of 
a  joke  by  the  art  public  and  the  critics  in  1874,  when  in  defiance  of 
the  Salons  they  held  their  first  independent  exhibition.  The  Fauves 
had  a  similar  struggle.   The  Impressionists'  work  was  well  known  to 
the  Fauves,  and  most  of  them  had  been  Influenced  by  it.  The  Fauves 
rejected  the  Impressionist  approach  of  recording  visual  sensations  in 
favor  of  a  stronger  concentration  on  formal  composition. 

The  Fauves  found  certain  affinities  with  the  Post-Impressionists. 
They  had  correnon  roots  in  Impressionism.  The  Fauves  were  attracted  to 
Post-Impressionist  artists'  concepts,  such  as  that  of  using  nature  as 
an  excuse  for  self-expression,  as  a  jumping  off  point  for  the  imagi- 
nation, the  use  of  colour  to  create  form,  and  for  expression.   The 
Fauves  also  identified  with  the  Post-Impressionists'  struggle  for 
recognition.  They  still  were  not  accepted  in  the  salons  while  the 

Fauves  were  at  the  height  of  their  activities.   However,  their  work 

U 
cculVoL  .       •:  be  seen  at  Vollard's  gallery  by  1898  at  the  latest. 

The  Post-Impreasionists,  all  sought  to  recapture  form  through  colour. 
Four  of  the  Post-Impressionists:   Van  Gogh,  Gauguin,  Cezanne,  and 
Seurat  strongly  Influenced  the  Fauves  for  this  very  reason. 

Van  Gogh  Interested  the  Fauves  for  several  reasons.   He  ob- 
served the  linear  definition  of  form  which  appeared  in  the  Japanese 
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Uklyo-e  prints  (available  in  Paris  since  1856),  and  noted  that,  as  a 

result  of  this  technique,  two  dimensional  shapes,  silhouettes,  and 

12 
decorative  qualities  were  emphasized.    The  Fauves  were  also  inter- 
ested in  emphasising  the  two  dimensional  and  decorative  elements. 
Van  Gogh  had  a  strong  desire  to  simplify  forms  in  order  to  express 
himself  forcefully.   He  eliminated  unnecessary  details,  used  brilliant 
hues,  highly  energetic  brushstrokes,  a  thick  application  of  paint, 

distortion  of  space,  and  he  used  colour  symbolically  to  express  the 
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essence  of  his  subject.    Vlarainck,  of  all  the  Fauves,  was  most 

deeply  affected  by  Van  Gogh,  sensing  a  common  need  for  powerful  ex- 
pression, 

Gauguin  was  perhaps  even  more  influential  upon  the  Fauves 
than  Van  Gogh.   He  rejected  naturalism  even  more  strongly  than  the 
other  master.  He  combined  a  great  interest  In  decorative  effects  and 
expression.   According  to  Gauguin,  the  "essence"  of  the  subject  should 
be  depicted  by  the  use  of  arbitrary  colour.   Objective  reality  was  no 
longer  considered  as  important  as  what  the  artist  saw.   Colour  was 
the  key  to  this  subjective  vision.   He,  too,  was  influenced  by  the 
Japanese  prints.  This  led  him  to  create  depth  through  line  and  flat 

hues,  and  at  the  same  time  to  flatten  his  compositions,  to  use  sllhou- 
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ettes,  and  to  abstract  his  forms.    Matisse,  among  others,  was  deeply 

influenced  by  this  approach  of  Gauguin. 

The  Fauves  were  perhaps  most  deeply  influenced  by  Cezanne. 

More  cerebral  in  his  approach  than  Van  Gogh  and  Gauguin,  Cezanne  also 

experimented  with  the  creation  of  form  through  colour,  merging  and 

isolating  volumes  and  planes  by  building  his  compositions  in  an  almost 
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architectural  manner.  He  created  masses  and  space  by  modulations  of 
muted  colours,  manipulation  of  geometric  forms,  and  the  use  of  austere 

line*   Cezanne  considered  the  painting  to  be  a  two  dimensional  universe 

15 
subject  to  its  own  laws.    He  was  also  interested  in  the  patterns 

created  by  the  use  of  flat  tones  (which  tended  to  flatten  forms).  The 

Fauves  also  became  interested  in  the  use  of  flat  tints  and  simplified 

forms  for  this  purpose.   In  general,  they  were  searching  for  methods 

to  stress  formal  design  as  well  as  brilliant  colour,  and  this  led  them 

to  the  Neo-Impressionists. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Fauvist  painters  went  through  a  phase  of 
heightened  and  exaggerated  Neo-Impressionlsm,  based  on  the  work  of 
Seurat,  Signac,  and  Cross. 

The  Divisionist  Seurat  applied  to  Impressionism  the  results 
of  scientific  research,  attempting  to  stress  formal  design  as  well 
recording  a  visual  sensation.   He  felt  that  the  Impressionists  did 
not  place  enough  emphasis  on  composition  and  that  viewing  nature  with 
the  uncritical  eye  without  imposing  artistic  order  did  not  ansvrer  the 
demands  of  art  as  he  defined  it. 

Seurat  was  influenced  by  the  scientist  Chevreul's  theories 

of  colour,  one  of  the  most  important  being  that  of  simultaneous 

16 
contrast.    One  of  the  major  elements  of  this  theory  was  the  fact 

that  two  adjacent  colours  mutually  influence  each  other,  each  imposing 
on  its  neighbor  its  own  complementary,   Seurat  and  Signac,  who  be- 
came his  close  associate,  both  became  deeply  interested  in  the  optical 
laws  concerning  colour  established  by  CheArreul  and  others,  and  they 
began  to  paint  with  little  dots,  at  first  of  varying  shapes  and  sizes. 
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and  then  dots  of  increasing  regularity  in  size.    Matisse,  in  his 

early  Fauve  years  was  to  become  fascinated  by  this  approach  to  light, 

but  he  rejected  it  finally  as  he  found  it  tended  to  scatter  form  too 

much. 

In  1890,  Maurice  Denis,  a  member  of  that  group  called  the  Nabis, 

made  a  statement  which  emphasized,  for  the  most  part,  what  each  of  the 

Post-Impressionists,  (in  their  individual  ways)  had  concluded  from 

their  various  experiments.  In  this  statement,  Denis  said; 

"A  picture  -  before  being  a  war-horse,  a  female  nude,  or 
some  anecdote,  is  essentially  a  flat  surface  covered  with 
colours  assembled  in  a  particular  order."  ° 

The  Fauves  were  attracted  to  the  various  approaches  to  the 

problems  of  form,  colour,  and  design  offered  by  the  Post-Impressionists. 

They  were  most  strongly  influenced  by  Gauguin  at  first,  and  then  by 

Van  Gogh  and  Cezanne.  An  important  exception  to  this  would  be  Matisse 

who  was  already  very  aware  of  Cezanne  by  1898  and  one  can  see  this  in 

his  paintings,  and  in  those  of  his  close  friend  Albert  Marquet,  not 

long  afterwards.  The  Fauves,  were  for  brief  periods  deeply  interested 

in  Seurat's  Dlvlslonist  principles.  However  they  all  rejected  this 

approach  eventually  because  they  felt  emotion  and  spontaneity  suffered, 

and  that  form  was  too  fragmented.  The  Fauves  felt  at  home  with  the 

decorative  interests  displayed  by  the  Post-Impressionists.  Gauguin's 

extraordinary  palette  of  non-primary  hues. placed  in  direct... 

"juxtaposition,  anticipated  Matisse  and  others  of 
his  generation. "^^ 

The  Fauves  rejected  the  literary  symbolism  of  the  Nabis,  be- 
lieving them  to  have  descended  to  the  realm  of  illustration.  They  also 
considered  the  Nabis  to  have  gone  too  far  in  the  direction  of  decorative 
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effect,  and  thereby  their  works  are  rendered  rather  Ineffective,  and 
lacking  in  energy.   Of  all  things,  the  Fauves  wished  immediacy,  to 
communicate  in  an  instant.   However,  they  shared  a  common  interest  with 
the  Post-Impressionists  and  the  Nabis  in  the  "essence"  of  the  subject 
depicted  as  opposed  to  the  observed  visual  reality  of  things.   This 
essence  was  not  intellectual,  but  physical,  emotional. 

An  essential  characteristic  of  the  Post-Impressionists'  ap- 
proaches was  their  dependence  on  nature  as  their  ultimate  source;  the 
Fauves  carried  even  further  the  free  interpretation  of  natural  forms. 

In  1837  another  art  form  made  its  appearance,  an  invention 

which  was  to  affect  strongly  artists  of  that  century  and  the  succeeding 

20  21 

generations.    As  Derain  said:   "It  was  the  era  of  Photography." 

The  camera  provided  unusual  angles  of  vision,  manipulated  or 

distorted  perspective,  and  the  limits  of  its  frame  and  arbitrary 

cropping  of  photographs  affected  the  composition  created.   We  find  all 

of  these  elements  in  Fauve  painting.   Also,  since  the  camera  could 

provide  more  exact  copies  of  nature  in  scientific  terms,  it  allowed 

painters  to  reach  beyond  mere  representation.  In  fact  most  of  the  Fauves 

reacted  against  photography.   Derain  continues... 

"Photography...  may  have  influenced  us  and  contributed 
to  our  reaction  against  anything  that  resembled  a 
photographic  place  taken  from  life.   We  treated  colours 
like  sticks  of  dynamite,  exploding  them  to  produce 
light.   We  attacked  colour  directly. "^^ 

The  use  of  juxtaposition  of  flat  areas  of  color  was  a  positive  influence 

of  photography.   Half-tones  in  photography  did  not  become  common  until 

23 
1903.    Until  1903,  the  camera  tended  to  simplify  its  compositions, 

and  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  subtlety  in  the  transitions  from 

dark  to  light  areas  in  photographs.   Another  point  of  interest .. .photo- 
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graphs  were  useful  as  study  tools  or  memory  aids.   Although  there  is 
no  definite  proof  that  the  Fauves  had  any  direct  connections  with  the 
camera,  except  in  their  rejection  of  it,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
they  were  influenced  by  it.   Visible  evidence ' in  the  form  of  many 
Fauve  paintings  which  have  raised  viewpoints,  simplified  areas  of  light 
and  dark,  and  borders  which  often  cut  off  figures.   These  last  elements 
were  also  present  in  Japanese  prints,  and  the  works  of  some  of  the 
Impressionists,  Degas  (who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  camera)  and 
Monet,  for  example. 

In  the  two  decades  before  the  Fauves  began  their  experiments 
with  colour,  Paris  was  a  hotbed  of  intellectual  activity  in  the  arts, 
with  a  free  flow  of  ideas  and  influences  occuring  between  those  in- 
volved.  As  Emile  Verhaeren  said: 

"There  is  no  longer  any  single  school  there  are  scarcely 
any  groups,  and  those  few  are  constantly  splitting, 
"...These  tendencies  make  me  think  of  moving  and  kaleido- 
scopic geometric  patterns,  which  clash  at  one  moment  only 
to  unite  at  another,  which  now  fuse  and  then  separate 
and  fly  apart  a  little  later,  but  which  all  never  the  less 
revolve  with  in  the  same  circle,  that  of  the  new  art,  ' 

THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  FAUVE  GROUP 

An  historical  background,  or  chronology  is  necessary  in  order 
to  understand  how  the  Fauves  developed  similar  interests,  often  with- 
out coming  into  serious  contact  with  one  another  until  the  height  of 
their  "Fauve"  styles.   For  the  purposes  of  this  thesis,  an  in-depth 
biography  of  all  the  artists  concerned  would  not  be  appropriate  but  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  a  historical  background  for  a  discussion  of  the 
work  of  Albert  Marquet.   In  order  to  gain  an  accurate  perspective  on 
his  position  within  the  Fauve  movement,  a  general  chronology,  including 
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raost  of  the  Fauves  activities  up  to  the  Salon  d'Automne  exhibition  of 
1905,  will  be  presented. 

It  is  possible  to  group  the  major  Fauve  artists  under  three 
headings.  Those  artists  who  studied  in  Gustave  Moreau's  studio  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  formed  the  first  group.  The  second  group  was 
made  up  of  two  artists  who  worked  together  in  Chatou  (1900-1905),  and 

the  third  consisted  of  those  artists  who  were  born,  and  trained  in 

25 
their  profession  in  Le  Havre,  and  then  came  to  Paris. 

The  future  Fauves  who  studied  with  Moreau  Included:   Matisse, 

Marquet,  Camoin,  Manguin,  Evenepoel,  Flandrin,  and  Linaret.   Derain 

and  Vlamlnck  worked  together  in  Chatou.   Dufy,  Frlesz,  and  Braque  were 

from  Le  Havre.  Three  of  the  artists  named  became  the  major  figures  in 

26 
the  movement:   Matisse,  Derain,  and  Vlamlnck. 

In  1891,  Henri  Matisse  entered  the  course  in  perspective  at  the 

27 
Ecole  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  Paris.    There  he  became  acquainted  with 

Albert  Marquet,  who  had  been  at  the  school  for  a  year.   The  two  young 

men,  (Matisse  was  the  elder  by  six  years)  soon  became  friends.   In  time, 

they  became  close  companions,  often  working  together  in  Matisse's  studio 

and  travelling  to  the  outskirts  of  Paris  in  search  of  Interesting 

28 
countryside  to  paint.   Their  friendship  was  to  last  half  a  century. 

It  was  through  his  friend  Matisse  that  Marquet  came  into  contact  with 

29 
Gustave  Moreau. 

Gustave  Moreau,  a  talented  symbolist  artist,  was  a  professor 

at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  and  he  ran  a  studio  there  from  January  1892 

30 
until  his  death  in  1898.    He  shared  with  David  the  rather  doubtful 

distinction  of  having  trained  more  painters  than  any  other  professor  of 

31 
the  nineteenth  century.    An  exceptional  teacher,  he  did  not  require 
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32 
his  students  to  follow  a  single  approach.    Most  of  his  pupils  admired 

33 
him  greatly.    Louis  Vauxcelles,  the  critic  for  the  daily  paper  Gil  Bias 

34 

said  of  him:   "...he  brought  minds  to  birth..." 

More  liberal  in  outlook  than  most  of  the  teachers  at  the  Ecole, 

Moreau  encouraged  his  students  not  only  to  visit  the  Louvre,  but  also 

to  make  copies  of  anything  that  interested  them,  not  just  the  works 

35 
of  certain  artists.    Moreau  also  urged  his  students  to  walk  the 

36 
streets  of  Paris  and  make  sketches.    He  would  arrive  in  class  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  Raphael  one  day,  and,  on  another,  Veronese. 

Once  he  came  to  class  proclaiming  that  Chardin  was  the  greatest  master 

37 
of  them  all.    Some  of  his  remarks  were  to  have  a  great  effect  on  his 

Fauve  students  and  he  was  not  unaware  of  his  unique  approach.   Rouault, 

his  favorite,  recalled  that  he  would  often  say  to  his  students:   "1  am 

38 
the  bridge  over  which  you  will  pass."    He  also  stressed:  "It  is 

necessary  to  copy  nature  with  imagination;  it  is  that  which  makes  the 

39 
artist." 

In  1893,  Matisse,  who  became  the  major  theoretician  of  the 

Fauve  movement,  was  accepted  into  Moreau 's  studio.   Henri  Manguin,  who 

40 
was  to  become  a  follower  of  Matisse,  had  already  been  there  a  year. 

Matisse  made  trips  to  the  Louvre  and  copied  works  by  Philippe  de 

41 
Charapaigne,  Poussin,  Raphael,  Carracci,  Chardin,  and  many  others. 

This  copying  gave  Matisse  a  taste  for  silver  greys  and  the  use  of 
thinly  applied  paint.    Following  Moreau's  advice,  he  also  visited 
the  art  galleries  on  the  Rue  Lafitte  to  examine  works  by  the  Impression- 
ists, Gauguin,  and  Van  Gogh.  He  came  to  know  Pissarro,  who  gave  him 
much  helpful  advice,  but  he  still  did  not  really  appreciate  the  works 
of  the  Impressionists  or  the  Post-Impressionists.   "I  was  more  or  less 
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Inclined  to  agree  with  Rodin,  who  dismissed  Gauguin  as  just  another 

43 
oddity"  he  said.    In  1896,  he  was  in  the  process  of  embarking  on  an 

honorable  career  as  an  academic  painter;  he  was  a  protege  of  Puvis  de 

Cha  vannes,  and  was  admitted  to  one  of  the  two  official  salons  -  the 

Salon  de  la  Nationale.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  an  associate 

of  the  Salon,  In  the  summer  of  1896  he  made  a  trip  to  Brittany,  and 

in  the  course  of  this  trip  he  became  more  aware  of  Impressionism,  and 

began  to  simplify  his  drawing.  At  Belle  -  He  he  met  John  Russell,  an 

Australian  painter  who  was  an  admirer  of  Van  Gogh.   Russell  gave  Matisse 

44 
one  of  Van  Gogh's  drawings.    Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  the  results  of 

his  study  of  Impressionism  can  be  seen  in  the  painting  that  he  did  in 
the  winter  of  1896-97  entitled  The  Dessert.  This  painting  shows  a  clear- 
ly Impressionistic  approach.  Here  he  turned  from  his  habitual  greys 
to  an  experimentation  with  colour  and  a  simplification  of  forms. 

In  1897,  Marquet  was  persuaded  by  Matisse  to  join  Moreau's  studio. 
Marquet,  who  disliked  a  classroom  atmosphere,  spent  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  sketching  in  the  streets  of  Paris  with  his  friend  Charles  Caraoin. 
Camoin  was  another  student  who  entered  Moreau's  studio  in  this  year, 
and  he  also  became  a  follower  of  Matisse.    Marquet,  who  spent  his 
childhood  playing  on  the  jetties  at  the  harbor  of  Bordeaux,  was  always 
fascinated  by  ports  and  water,  and  he  never  tired  of  depicting  the 
Seine  and  her  quays.  He,  too,  became  aware  of  the  Impressionists, 
especially  Monet,  and  the  Post-Impressionists  in  1897.  He  visited 

Durand  -  Ruel's  gallery  often  In  that  year  and  he  saw  works  by  Monet, 

47 
Cezanne,  Van  Gogh,  and  Seurat.    However,  he  did  not  immediately  react 

to  these  paintings.  His  temperament  was  more  attuned  to  painting  in 

48 
greys  and  russet  browns. 


45 
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In  April  of  1898,  Gustave  Moreau  died,  and  another  professor  at 

49 
the  Ecole,  Cormon,  took  over  Moreau 's  studio.    Matisse  did  not  get 

on  well  with  Cormon,  who  was  one  of  the  typical  academic  professors 

at  the  Ecole.   Cormon  was  preoccupied  with  minor  technical  points  and  he 

50 
often  criticized  Matisse's  loose  style.    Matisse  persuaded  Marquet, 

who  was  never  the  model  student,  to  leave  the  studio  and  spend  the  day 

painting  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens  and  in  Arcueil,  on  the  outskirts 

of  Paris.  There  Matisse  released  his  frustration  in  some  works  painted 

with  unusual  violence,  with  angry,  energetic  brushstrokes,  and  strong 

1     51 
colours. 

While  Marquet  did  not  react  as  violently  as  Matisse  to  Cormon' s 

autocratic  methods  of  teaching  he  did  feel  an  instinctive  pleasure  in 

painting  country  landscapes,  which  he  created  in  strong,  bright  colours. 


Matisse  travelled  beyond  Paris,  to  Ajaccio  on  the  Mediterranean, 

52 
and  to  Toulouse.    There  he  was  deeply  affected  by  the  sunlight  and 

he  brought  back  paintings  to  Cormon's  studio  which  were  filled  with 

53 
chrome-yellows,  cobalt  blues,  and  emerald  greens,  a  pre-Fauve  explosion. 

As  can  be  expected,  Cormon  was  not  pleased  and  Matisse  was  told  to 

leave  the  studio.    Unperturbed,  Matisse  continued  to  paint  m  the 

55 
Luxembourg  Gardens  and  at  Arcueil  with  Marquet. 

Marquet  became  a  Lautrec  enthusiast  and  he  took  Matisse  to  draw 

56 
at  the  Moulin  de  la  Galette  and  other  Paris  cafes.    Ke  developed 

virtuoso  skills  with  his  pen,  capturing  in  a  few  strokes  the  essential 

characteristics  of  the  figures  or  objects  he  depicted. 

In  May  of  1898,  Paul  Signac  wrote  an  article  in  the  Revue  Blanche 

on  Neo-Impressionism  which  became  the  basis  of  his  book  From  Eugene 

Delacroix  to  Neo-Impressionism.   Both  Matisse  and  Marquet  became  aware 
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of  this  article,  and  they  began  their  first  Neo-Impressionistic  experi- 
ments shortly  thereafter. 

Matisse  also  visited  Vollard's  gallery  in  1898,  where  he  saw 
paintings  by  Cezanne,  Van  Gogh,  Gauguin,  the  Nabis,  and  Toulouse-Lautrec. 

He  soon  acquired  a  painting  of  bathers  by  Cezanne  and  a  Gauguin  painting 

58 
through  Vollard,  although  he  was  in  dire  financial  straits.    Charles 

59  60 

Carooin   and  probably  Albert  Marquet  also  visited  Vollard's  at  this  time. 

Marquet,  however,  preferred  Monet  to  the  Post-Impressionists  at  this 

61  62 

point,   although  he  was  also  interested  in  Cezanne.    Marquet  and 

63 
Camoin  left  Cormon's  studio  towards  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  1899,  Matisse  rented  an  apartment  on  the  Quai  San  Michel 

64 
and  began  painting  scenes  of  Paris  from  its  windows.    It  is  possible 

that  he  invited  Marquet  to  paint  at  this  location  with  him.  Their 
friendship  would  seem  to  indicate  deep  artistic  affinities  between 
these  two  artists,  but  this  was  not  necessarily  true.  Their  relation- 
ship will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  later.   In  1899,  Matisse,  wish- 
ing to  paint  nudes,  enrolled  in  the  Atelier  Biette  where  Carriere  was 
an  instructor.    Here  Matisse  later  met  two  men  who  were  also  to  be- 
come future  Fauves,  Andre  Derain  and  Jean  Puy,  Marquet  also  enrolled 

in  this  studio  but  spent  most  of  his  time  sketching  in  the  streets 

66 
with  Camoin,    In  1899,  Matisse  painted  the  landscape  which  came  to 

67 
be  known  as  the  Petite  Paysage  Fauve.    In  this  early  landscape  we 

can  see  that  Matisse  was  already  using  many  of  the  elements  which 

appeared  in  his  Fauve  paintings  of  1905.  Here  he  combined  traditional 

and  innovative  elements.  The  most  important  innovative  element  is  the 

use  of  arbitrary  color.  For  example,  the  tree  in  the  left  foreground 

has  a  predominantly  dark  blue  trunk  with  hints  of  dark  greens.  The 
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leaves  of  this  tree  are  red,  pink,  orange,  blue,  grey,  and  green.   The 
tree  casts  a  shadow  into  the  foreground  and  to  the  right.  The  fore- 
ground covered  by  this  shadow  gently  repeats  the  colours  seen  in  the 
tree;  it  is  a  mixture  of  reds,  browns,  and  greens,  with  vivid  splashes 
of  pinks,  yellows,  and  oranges.   This  tree  also  fulfills  a  rather  tra- 
ditional function.   Its  trunk  leans  to  the  left  and  its  branches  sway 
to  the  right,  creating  a  sense  of  closure,  an  almost  repoussoir  effect. 

In  the  middle  ground,  where  the  earth  is  saturated  with  sun- 
light, we  can  see  yellows,  pinks,  oranges,  reds,  and  whites.  These  hot 
colours  contrast  with  the  more  subdued  colours  in  the  foreground,  and 
since  the  hot  colours  advance  and  the  cooler  ones  recede,  it  seems  as 
though  the  middle  ground  is  closer  to  us  than  the  foreground,  and  we 
are  reminded  of  the  two  dimensionality  of  the  canvas.  This  effect  is 
assisted  by  the  placement  of  the  man  in  the  center  of  the  middle 
distance,  whose  blue  clad  figure  tends  to  hinder  any  attempts  to 
pierce  Into  deep  space.   In  this  middle  distance,  there  are  additional 
trees,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  painting.   They  also  curve  in 
towards  the  center,  again  forming  a  frame.  They  also  have  dark  blue 
trunks,  and  leaves  of  many  warm  colours.   In  the  distance  there  is 
a  shape  that  resembles  a  cottage  on  the  right,  there  are  grey-green 
bushes  on  the  left,  and  a  row  of  dark  blue  hills  connect  them.   Be- 
hind them  is  a  light  blue  and  white  sky.   Although  the  shapes  become 
less  distinct  in  the  distance,  the  solid  row  of  hills  in  the  back- 
ground prevents  any  serious  penetration  into  depth.   Therefore  we 
have  another  major  concern  of  the  Fauves  presented  to  us,  an  interest 
in  surface  pattern.   This  painting  is  composed  of  four  horizontal  bands 
of  alternating  cool  and  hot  colours,  which  tends  to  flatten  the  picture 
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surface.  These  four  bands  are  balanced  by  the  slightly  curved  verti- 
cals of  the  tree  trunks  and  the  central  figure  of  the  man. 

In  1900,  Matisse  continued  to  experiment  with  form  and  color 

at  Carriere's  studio.  He  painted  nudes  with  simplified  contours  and 

68 
volumes.   A  good  example  of  this  style  is  the  Nu  aux  Souliers  Roses. 

He  began  to  use  violent  arbitrary  colours  in  these  paintings,  which  he 

defended  to  his  collegues  by  extolling  Cezanne.   Cezanne  had  also  used 

colour  to  describe  form,  although  not  such  pure  hues.  These  paintings 

earned  Matisse  an  enthusiastic  following  among  the  students  at  the 

69 
studio,  notably  the  newcomers  Jean  Puy,  and  Andre  Derain.    Derain  was 

one  of  the  two  members  of  Vlaminck's  "school"  of  Chatou.  Actually, 
this  "school"  did  not  exist  as  a  movement,  rather  it  is  just  a  con- 
venient term  to  describe  the  activities  of  Vlaminck  and  Derain,  who 

70 
both  came  from  Chatou,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.    Derain  met  Vlaminck 

on  the  Paris-Chatou  train,  and  they  discovered  a  mutual  interest  in 

71 
painting.    Derain,  the  student  of  art  history,  a  painter  steeped  in 

72 
tradition,   convinced  Vlaminck,  the  violinist,  the  bicycle  racer,  the 

73 
pugilist,  to  take  his  painting  seriously.    They  became  close  friends 

74 
and  decided  to  share  a  studio  near  the  bridge  at  Chatou.    They  were 

both  enthusiastic  about  the  Impressionists;  but  they  were  also  drawn 

to  the  use  of  pure  colours.   Derain,  in  particular,  was  addicted  to 

the  Louvre,  and  he  visited  it  everyday.   One  day  he  was  surprised  to 

see  a  copyist  working  on  Paolo  Uccello's  Battle  of  San  Romano. 

"It  was  my  friendLinaret  . .One  might  say  that  he  was 
transposing. . .The  horses  were  Veronese  green,  the 
standards  black,  the  men  pure  verm rl lion. . .  We 
immediately  exchanged  our  ideas  about  oainting  and 
found  that  they  had  much  in  common..." 

Derain,  was  attracted  to  two  very  differnt  approaches  to  painting,  and 
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his  friendship  with  Vlaminck  increased  his  uncertainty,  as  well  as  his 
excitement  about  the  use  of  pure  colours.    As  artists,  Derain  and 
Vlaminck  were  almost  complete  opposites,   Derain,  the  intellectual, 
open  and  responding  to  every  influence,  always  making  careful  prepa- 
rations and  studies,  was  insecure  in  his  direction  and  abilities  as 

77 
an  artist.    Paintings  by  Derain  which  were  done  in  1900  are  almost 

impossible  to  find.  Therefore  his  earliest  style  cannot  be  discussed 
here. 

Vlaminck,  the  man  of  instinct,  of  violent  temperament,  and 
fierce  pride,  had  no  lack  of  self-confidence.   He  made  few  prepara- 
tory sketches,  and  painted  in  order  to  express  himself.   He  wished  to 

release  all  of  his  antisocial  impulses  in  a  manner  that  would  be 

79 
considered  harmless.    The  "school"  of  Chatou  was  created  and  main- 
tained by  Vlaminck,  who  also  considered  himself  to  be  the  inventor  of 

80 
Fauvism.    As  he  had  no  real  contact  with  the  artistic  circles  in 

which  Matisse  moved  until  1901,  when  he  was  introduced  to  Matisse  at 

the  Van  Gogh  Retrospective  Exhibition,  and  still  had  little  to  do  with 

Matisse  and  his  associates  before  1905,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  his 

81  ,   . 

assertion.    His  was  the  kind  of  violently  coloured,  expressionistic  paantino 

often  associated  with  Fauvism  by  the  general  public.   He  was  also 

the  complete  antithesis  of  Matisse  who  would  often  say:   "Instinct 

must  be  thwarted  ^w_st  as  one  prunes  the  branches  of  a  tree  so  that 

82 
it  will  grow  better."     Vlaminck,  however,  declared:   "it  takes  more 

courage  to  follow  one's  instincts  than  to  die  a  hero's  death  on  the 

,83 
field  of  battle.    Vlaminck  rarely  dated  his  paintings,  so  it  is 

rather  difficult  to  discuss  his  developement.   This  problem  is  aggra- 
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vated  by  the  fact  that  few  of  his  biographers  agree  on  the  dates  for 

84 
his  Fauve  paintings, 

A  fairly  safe  choice  for  an  early  painting,  according  to 

85 
Joseph-Emile  Muller,  is  the  work  entitled  The  Bar-Counter,  of  1900. 

This  is  because  the  colours,  although  extremely  vibrant,  are  also 

rather  muddy.   Already  in  this  painting  we  can  see  the  basic  elements 

of  Vlarainck's  Fauve  style. 

We  see  a  buxom  woman  in  a  dirty  white  blouse  standing  behind 

a  bar  counter.   The  figure  is  set  against  a  dark  blue  background  with 

a  dim  lantern  in  the  distance  on  the  left.   There  is  a  large  glass  of 

red  wine  placed  on  the  counter  in  the  foreground  of  the  composition. 

Her  large  blue  eyes  stare  coldly  at  the  spectator.   Her  features  are 

common;  and  cigarette  droops  insolently  out  of  her  clumsily  shaped 

red  mouth.   Her  hair  is  a  wild  combination  of  reds,  browns,  and  oranges 

and  is  painted  with  such  energetic,  loose  brushstrokes  that  it  looks 

in  danger  of  bursting  into  flame  at  any  moment.  The  pigment  is  applied 

thickly  and  unevenly;  the  draftmanshlp  is  of  rather  poor  quality, 

intentionally  so,  no  doubt,  and  the  colours  are  not  modulated.   The 

woman's  body  and  the  other  objects  in  the  painting  are  divided  into 

their  separate  areas  by  the  use  of  thick  black  contours  which  are 

remarkably  lacking  in  grace.   There  are  no  shadows.  These  elements 

tend  to  flatten  the  picture  space  and  seemingly  deny  the  very  powerful, 

almost  volumetric  form  of  the  girl.   A  tension  is  created  between  the 

two  dimensions  and  the  three  dimensions  suggested,  and  Vlaminck's 

spontaneous  emotional  application  of  the  paint  and  simplification  of 

forms  adds  to  this  tension.   The  result  is  expressionistic.   Although 
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dlametrically  opposed  to  Matisse,  Vlamlnck  was  approaching  similar 
problems  as  Matisse.   The  difference  was  their  methods  of  dealing  with 

those  problems.   Vlamlnck's  colours  became  more  vivid,  and  less  muddy 

86 
after  he  saw  Van  Gogh's  paintings  at  Bernhelm-Jeune's  in  1901. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Raoul  Dufy  and  Othon 

Friesz,  both  from  Le  Havre,  were  studying  at  Bonnat's  studio.  They 

were  already  friends  as  they  had  met  in  1892  while  studying  at  the 

87 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Le  Havre.     Both  Dufy  and  Friesz,  like  Marquet, 

were  enamoured  of  the  sea,  and  ports,  and  they  spent  hours  drawing  on 

88 
the  quayside  in  Le  Havre.    George  Braque,  also  from  Le  Havre,  and 

89 
also  strongly  drawn  to  ports  and  water,  joined  them  In  Paris  in  1900. 

90 
These  three  artists  worked  in  a  similar  but  not  identical  style. 

91 
They  were  the  last  major  recruits  to  Fauvisra.    Much  younger  than 

Matisse  and  his  friends,  they  were  too  immature  artistically  to  con- 
tribute to  the  formative  phase  of  the  movement.  They  only  began  to 

use  pure  color  after  they  saw  paintings  by  Vlaminck,  Deraln,  and 

92 
Matisse  at  the  Salon  des  Independants  in  1905.    Their  respective 

styles  were  not  in  any  way  similar  at  this  point,  except  for  their 

93 
common  interest  in  Impressionism.    Until  about  1904  Dufy  painted 

landscapes  and  seascapes  in  a  delicately  Impressionistic  manner  that 

94 
gave  no  hint  of  the  colourful  works  he  was  to  paint  later.    His 

conversion  to  the  use  of  vivid  pure  colours  occurred  in  1905  when  he 

95 
saw  Matisse's  Luxe,  Calrae,  £t  Volupte  at  the  Salon  des  Independants. 

As  for  Friesz,  the  works  of  Matisse  were  just  as  influential  in 

changing  his  course  in  painting  as  they  had  been  for  Dufy.   This  change 

96 
occurred  at  about  the  same  time.    Braque  spent  1901  and  1902  in  the 
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army,  and  when  he  began  painting  again,  the  Impressionists  were  his 

major  influence  until  his  visit  to  the  Salon  d'Auturane  in  1905,  where 

97 
he  quickly  decided  in  favor  of  this  new  style.    The  organization  of 

98 
the  canvases  and  the  more  rational  approach  suited  his  temperament. 

Within  a  few  years,  because  of  the  impact  of  Cezanne  he  became  inter- 
ested in  a  more  highly  structured  composition  with  limited  colour. 

99 
By  the  fall  of  1907  his  participation  in  the  Fauve  movement  had  ended. 

Beginning  In  1900,  there  were  a  number  of  important  artistic 

events  that  occurred  which  had  an  effect  on  Matisse  and  other  members 

of  the  future  Fauve  group. 

First,  there  was  a  Seurat  retrospective  exhibition  at  the 

100 
Revue  Blanche.    Matisse  who  was  actively  exploring  different  ap- 

roaches  to  painting,  did  a  nude  study  in  Carrrere's  studio  that  showed 

his  renewed  interest  in  Divisionist  principles.    Signac's  book  From 

Eugene  Delacroix  to  Neo-Impressionlsm  was  published  at  about  this  time 

102 
also,  and  it  provided  some  provocative  ideas  for  many  artists. 

In  1901,  the  first  Vd.n  Gogh  retrospective  exhibition  was  held 

at  Bernheim-Jeune 's  and  most  of  the  Fauves  went  to  see  it.  This  was 

the  exhibition  which  was  a  shock  to  Vlaminck,  resulting  in  a  change  in 

his  formerly  muddy  palette.  Derain  Introduced  him  to  Matisse,  who 

heard  him  exclaiming  excitedly  to  Derain: 

"You  see,  it  is  necessary  to  paint  with  pure  cobalts, 
pure  vermin  ions,  and  the  pure  colours  of  Veronese." 

Shortly  after  this  initial  encounter,  Matisse,  intrigued  by  Vlaminck, 

visited  him  and  Derain  at  their  studio  at  Chatou.  Matisse  was  amazed 

to  discover  that  the  three  of  them  were  dealing  with  similar  artistic 
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problems.     Although  their  approaches  were  very  different,  there  were 

some  similarities  in  their  solutions.   Derain  and  Vlaminck  were  also 
using  arbitrary  colours,  and  the  decorative  effects  to  flatten  the 
space.   Vlaminck,  who  was  overwhelmed  by  the  paintings  of  Van  Gogh, 
began  to  heighten  his  colours  and  to  paint  compositions  full  of  ex- 
citement.  Although  he  misunderstood  Van  Gogh  in  supposing  him  to  be 
a  purely  instinctive  artist,  a  painter  without  complex  theories,  a  man 
like  himself,  unknowingly  Vlaminck  began  to  fulfill  one  of  Van  Gogh's 
prophesies:   "Colour  alone  expresses  something;  we  can't  do  without 

it...  The  painter  of  the  future  is  a  colourist  such  as  has  never  been 

105 
seen  before."     Also,  up  until  this  point,  despite  their  violent 

colour  and  brushstrokes,  his  paintings  had  been  rather  awkward  tech- 
nically.  He  learned  to  draw  with  his  brush,  applying  the  paint  in 

106 
long  parallel  strokes. 

In  the  autumn  of  1901  Derain  entered  military  service,  which 

lasted  for  three  years.  He  did  very  little  painting  during  this 
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period. 

Vlaminck  deliberately  avoided  the  Parisian  art  circles  and 

confined  himself  to  the  solitude  of  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  the 

108 
hills  of  Chatou.     Matisse  and  Marquet  exhibited  works  with  pure 

colours  and  strong  Fauve  tendencies  along  with  the  Divisionists  at 

109 
the  Salon  des  Independants. 

In  1902,  Manguin,  Matisse,  Marquet,  and  Puy  exhibited  at  this 

110 
salon.     In  1903  Camoin  exhibited  there,  too,  as  well  as  Dufy  and 

111 
Friesz.     The  Le  Havre  painters  were  not  yet  in  contact  with  Matisse 

112 
and  his  followers.     They  all  exhibited  at  the  Independants  for 
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sevoral  years  for  a  simple  reason.  This  salon  had  no  jury  and  there- 
fore no  artist's  works  could  be  refused,  as  they  often  were  at  the 

113 
official  salons,     Berthe  Weill  offered  to  handle  Matisse  and  Marquet 

114 
at  her  little  gallery  after  seeing  their  works  at  the  exhibition. 
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In  early  1902  Matisse  reverted  to  a  darker  palette.     Perhaps  he  felt 

the  need  to  concentrate  on  formal  composition  at  this  point.   Shortly 

afterwards,  probably  influenced  by  Matisse,  Marquet  also  darkened  his 

palette  and  concentrated  on  formal  elements.     It  was  in  this  year 

that  Matisse  painted  many  views  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  Pont  San  Michel 

from  his  windows  on  the  Qua!  San  Michel.   Marquet  supposedly  painted 

from  the  same  windows  at  this  time,  although  no  paintings  by  him  done 

in  this  year  can  be  identified.     Matisse  said  that  this  year  was 

1 1  A 

for  himself  a  period  of:   "...transition  between  values  and  colour." 

In  1903,  the  architect  Frantz  Jourdain,  the  critic  Rambosson, 

the  gallery  owner  and  artist  Desvalieres,  Renoir,  Vulllard,  Rouault, 

119 
and  Marquet  founded  the  Salon  d'AutOrane.     These  men  believed  the 

two  official  Salons  to  have  reactionary  and  Intolerant  juries,  and 

they  saw  that  anything,  even  really  poorly  done  works  could  be  hung  at 

the  Independants  as  it  had  no  jury  at  all.   They  wanted  a  salon  which 

had  a  discriminating  jury,  which  would  permit  the  exhibition  of  new 

and  Innovative  works,  and  prevent  the  showing  of  old,  facile,  or  simply 

bad  works.   Also,  this  group  planned  their  shows  for  the  fall,  October, 

to  be  precise,  as  opposed  to  the  spring  when  the  other  salons  held 

their  shows.   This  allowed  the  artists  who  exhibited  to  send  in  works 

that  they  had  done  during  the  summer,  when  they  had  worked  out-of- 
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doors.     Most  of  the  artists  who  exhibited  at  the  Independants  now 
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joined  the  new  salon,  exhibiting  there  annually  in  addition  to  ex- 
hibiting at  the  Salon  des  Independants.   However,  public  and  critical 

121 
response  was  indifferent  to  the  new  salon. 

In  1904,  the  Dutchman  Kees  Van  Dongen,  who  did  not  belong  to 

the  three  major  groups  of  Fauves  previously  discussed,  but  whose  work 

showed  the  same  infa_^tuation  with  colour,  made  his  debut  at  the  Salon 

122 
des  Independants.     Van  Dongen,  a  native  of  Delfshafen  near  Rotterdam, 

123 
came  to  Paris  probably  in  emulation  of  his  idol  Van  Gogh.     At  any 

rate,  when  Vlaminck  came  to  see  this  exhibition,  he  and  Van  Dongen  be- 
came aware  of  their  affinities  in  regards  to  expression,  and  became 

124 
friends  besides.     His  use  of  bright,  warm  colours  and  decorative 

themes,  with  sensuous  forms  such  as  in  his  paintings  of  cabaret  dancers, 

provocative  nudes,  and  circus  performers  attracted  almost  immediate 

125 
attention  and  he  became  an  almost  over  night  success. 

In  April,  Berthe  Weill  held  a  group  show  for  Camoin,  Manguin, 

1  9fi 
Puy,  Matisse,  and  Marquet. 

Matisse  had  a  one  man  show  at  Vol lard's  in  June,  where  he 

127 
showed  forty  six  paintings.     He  then  went  to  spend  the  summer  with 

128 
Signac  and  Cross,  where  he  again  fell  under  the  spell  of  Divisionism. 

129 
He  used  high-keyed  colours  once  again,  abandoning  his  sombre  palette. 

The  most  exciting  result  of  Matisse's  visit  to  St.  Tropez  was  his 

painting  Luxe,  Calme,  et  Volupte.   He  soon  tired  of  the  painstaking 

method  of  pointillist  application,  but  he  retained  his  interest  in  pure 

,     130 
colours. 

The  Salon  d'AutOmne  held  its  second  annual  exhibition  with  the 

131 
same  group  of  artists  as  in  1903.   Matisse  showed  fourteen  works. 
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1905:   THE  CRUCIAL  YEAR,  SALON  EXHIBITIONS 
AND  CRITICAL  REACTIONS 


The  year  In  which  the  art  critics  and  the  art  public  became 
aware  of  the  Fauves  was  1905.   At  the  Salon  des  Independants,  Matisse 

was  named  president  of  the  hanging  committee.  He  invited  Vlaminck  and 

132 
Derain  to  participate  in  this  exhibition.     Matisse's  Luxe,  Calme, 

et  Volupte  was  shown  at  this  exhibition.   As  might  be  expected,  it 

133 
caused  quite  a  sensation  among  critics  and  artists  alike. 

Luxe,  Calme,  et  Volupte   is  a  brilliantly  coloured  landscape 
done  in  the  pointillist  technique.   A  number  of  figures,  most  of  them 
in  the  nude,  are  either  standing  or  seated  on  the  shore  of  a  lake. 
In  the  left  foreground  a  picnic  lunch  is  spread  out  on  a  tablecloth. 
There  is  a  bare-limbed  pine  tree  in  the  right  foreground.   In  the 
middle  distance,  a  sailboat  is  moored  at  the  shore.   The  curving  shore 
of  the  lake  leads  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  to  the  hills  in  the  back- 
ground. The  sun  seems  to  be  setting.   The  beach  is  made  up  of  red, 
orange,  and  yellow  dabs,  which  are  repeated  in  the  contours  of  three 
figures  in  the  right  foreground.  The  nudes  are  made  up  of  a  rainbow 
of  myriad  hot  and  cool  colours,  the  strongest  emphasis  being  placed 
upon  reds,  pinks,  light  greens,  and  lavender  blues.   The  lake   also 
shimmers  with  brilliant  colours;   reds,  oranges,  pinks,  yellows, 
purples,  blues,  greens,  and  white.   The  sky  is  filled  with  brushstrokes 
which  form  areas  of  colour  which  are  predominately  cool  or  hot  in 
character.  The  yellow  area  is  brightest  near  the  hills  on  the  left, 
as  would  be  logical  for  a  sunset.  Thus  the  artist  balances  descriptive 
use  of  colour  with  a  more  decorative  use.  The  hills  are  made  up  of 
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plnks,  greens,  oranges,  and  blues.  There  is  a  sense  of  harmony  in 

the  use  of  contrasting  colour  in  this  work.   Each  area  of  hot  colour 

is  carefully  offset  by  an  area  of  cool  colour.  The  precision  of 

application  and  the  simplicity  of  Matisse's  forms  add  to  this  sense 

of  calm,  which  is  stressed  by  the  title  of  the  painting  itself.  The 

title  Luxe,  Calme,  et  Volupte  is  derived  from  Baudelaire's  thrice 

repeated  couplet  in  L'Invitation  an  Voyage; 

"La,  tout  n'est  qu'  ordre  et  beaute. 
Luxe,  calme,  et  volupte."^^'* 

is 
In  addition,  compositional  balanceAcreated  through  the  use  of  line. 

The  diagonal  of  the  shoreline  in  the  foreground  opposes  that  of  the 
tilted  mast  of  the  sailboat.  The  verticals  of  the  other  mast  of  the 
sailboat,  the  three  standing  figures,  and  the  pine  tree  are  offset  by 
the  repeated  horizontals  of  the  distant  shoreline  and  the  hills  behind 
it.   Somehow  the  tree  seems  a  little  too  emphatic,  perhaps  because 
there  is  no  balancing  strong  vertical  in  the  left  side  of  the  painting. 
The  influence  of  Gauguin  can  be  seen  in  the  postures  and  flow- 
ing contours  of  the  nudes.  The  influence  of  Cezanne,  often  noted  by 
the  critics  when  this  painting  was  first  exhibited,  can  be  found  in 
the  choice  of  subject  matter  and  in  the  languid,  freely  distorted 
figures  of  the  bathers,  as  well  as  in  the  severity  of  the  forms  de- 
picted. The  pointillist  technique  is  due  to  Matisse's  sojourn  in 

135 
St.  Tropez  with  Signac  and  Cross  in  the  summer  of  1904.     This  paint- 
ing had  a  significant  effect  upon  both  the  critics  and  the  artists  who 
saw  it. 

For  the  first  time,  the  critics  wrote  articles  on  the  Fauve 
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exhlbition  at  the  Independants  in  1905,  Instead  of  the  usual  brief 

136 
reviews  or  passing  comments. 

Louis  Vauxcelles,  the  critic  for  Gil  Bias,  was  well  aware  of 

the  importance  of  the  painting  Luxe,  Calme,  et  Volupte  when  he  re- 

137 
viewed  the  exhibition  of  the  Salon  des  Independants  in  March,  1905. 

In  his  review  he  criticized... 

"Matisse's  incursion  into  Pointlllism,  while  never- 
the  less  recognizing  his  talent. . ."^38 

"This  young  painter. . .assumes,  whether  or  not  he 
wishes  to,  the  position  of  head  of  the  school. "^^9 

Several  of  Matisse's  fellow  artists  were  inspired  by  this 

painting  to  make  a  trip  to  St.  Tropez  the  summer  of  1905.  Manguin, 

140 
Camoin,  and  Marquet  spent  the  summer  in  this  area.     An  additional 

incentive  was  probably  provided  by  another  Seurat  retrospective  which 

141 
was  held  at  the  Independants  a  short  time  afterwards. 

The  critics  made  comments  upon  the  work  of  some  of  the  other 

Fauves  exhibiting  at  the  Salon  des  Independants  in  1905.   Those  who 

exhibited  were:   Manguin,  Camoin,  Puy,  Dufy,  Marquet,  Van  Dongen, 

142 
Derain,  and  Vlaminck.     Vauxcelles  was  so  much  aware  of  these  artists' 

new  experiments,  that  some  time  before  the  opening  of  the  salon  he 

commented  on: 

"...the  audacities  and  extravagances. . .of  some  passionate 
young  artists. . .who  honor  Cezanne  as  one  of  their  masters, 
or  rather  one  of  their  initiators,  on  a  par  with  Gauguin, 
Van  Gogh,  and  Monet.,  ."l'^^ 

In  his  review  he  added: 

"Matisse's  friends  Manguin,  Camoin,  ...  Puy,  impressed 
by  his  vigor,  sometimes  give  a  brutal  turn  to  their 
senior's  direct  energy. "^'^'^ 
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Charles  Morlce,  the  critic  for  the  Mercure  de  France,  also 

pointed  out  the  Fauves'  indebtedness  to  Cezanne  in  his  review  of  the 

exhibition. 

"The  21st  Salon  des  Independants  is,  unanimously  a  vast 

hommage  to  Cezanne.   All  the  school  of  Gustave  Moreau, 

in  toto,  denies,  to  say  the  least,  its  master,  to  pass 

to  Cezanne. .  .Marquet. .. ,  and  Matisse,  Lempereur,  and      5^45 

Metzinger. , .and  Dufy,  and  Caraoin", , .(show  this  influence). 

Morice  specifically  made  favorable  comments  about  Puy  and 

Van  Dongen: 

"A  young  man,  Jean  Puy,  whose  researches  (or  experiments) 
I  already  noticed  and  commented  on  last  year,  offers  us 
new  and  more  solid  motifs  of  hope,  of  confidence.   One 
senses  here  a  sincere  effort,  a  taste  for  solidity,  the 
desire  for  self-expression.  The  artist  explains  himself^. ^ 
in  the  Head  of  an  Old  Woman,  and  in  the  Woman  in  Purple. 

"Van  Dongen  demands  dizzy  spins  (of  his  dancers)  and  a 
variety  of  colours,  ultra-modern  perouettes,  complete 
strangers  to  the  divine  art  of  the  dance,  careless,  but 
producing  an  in_ contestable  beauty.  His  reckless  compo- 
sitions contain  an  extraordinary  spontaneity. "^^^ 

The  general  reaction  to  the  1905  show  at  the  Independants  there- 
fore appeared  to  have  been  cautiously  favorable.  Yet  at  the  Salon 
d'Autorane,  in  October  of  that  same  year,  the  critical  response  was 
generally  one  of  incredulous  dismay.  This  response  seems  rather 
strange,  especially  as  some  of  the  Fauves  had  been  exhibiting  works 
with  increasingly  brilliant  colours  both  at  the  Salon  des  Independants 
and  the  Salon  d'AutOmn^tf or  several  years.   What  was  the  cause  of  this 
dismayed  reaction?  What  occurred  during  the  interval  between  these  two 
salons?  The  trip  to  St.  Tropez  made  by  Manguin,  Marquet,  and  Camoin  in 
that  summer  of  1905  resulted  in  paintings  which  had  an  increased  use 
of  brilliant  colours.   None  of  these  artists  seem  to  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  pointillist  technique  that  Matisse  had  received  from 
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Slgnac  and  Cross,  but  rather,  they  were  Interested  in  the  intensity 

148 
of  colour  which  he  achieved.     Some  of  their  works  done  in  St.  Tropez 

were  submitted  to  the  hanging  committee  at  the  Salon  d'Autarane  in 

149 
October  of  1905  and  they  were  accepted. 

Meanwhile,  Vlaminck  and  Van  Dongen,  who  had  not  participated 

in  many  of  the  exhibitions  in  which  the  other  Fauves  had  exhibited 

before  the  Salon  des  Independents  in  1905,  became  most  excited  by  the 

150 
works  they  saw  there.     In  the  summer  of  1905,  they,  too, 

151 
created  paintings  with:   "...gay,  kaleidoscopic  splashes  of  colour..." 

What  was  Henri  Matisse  doing  during  this  important  summer? 

In  the  summer  of  1905,  Matisse  went  to  Collioure  with  Derain, 

and  visited  Daniel  de  Monfried  at  Saint  Clement.  De  Monfried  had  a 

fine  collection  of  paintings  by  Gauguin,  in  which  Matisse  became  very 

152 
Interested.     Matisse,  as  already  mentioned,  gradually  abandoned 

the  Pointilllst  technique,  and  under  the  influence  of  these  paintings 

by  Gauguin,  began  using  broad  flat  areas  of  brilliant  colour  and  bold 
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outlines.     Derain,  excited  to  the  point  of  ignoring  his  ever  present 

154 
doubts,  became  more  daring.     When  Matisse  returned  to  Paris  at  the 

end  of  the  summer  he  continued  in  this  style,  painting  The  Woman  With 
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the  Hat  and  the  portrait  called  The  Green  Line,  and  a  few  other  works. 

Some  of  these  paintings  were  exhibited  on  October  16th,  1905,  at  the 

Salon  d'Autorane. 

It  seems  that  all  of  the  artists  in  the  Fauve  group  intuitively 

moved  in  the  direction  of  utilizing  pure  colours  at  this  time.  When 

works  by  Matisse,  Marquet,  Vlaminck,  Derain,  and  Manguin  were  placed 

in  Room  VII  of  the  salon,  they  all  showed  a  similar  concern  with 
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brilliant  colour  contrasts. 

In  the  same  salon,  but  in  other  rooms,  works  by  Rovault,  Valtat, 

Puy,  and  the  Russians  from  Munich,  Jawlensky  and  Kandinsky,  were  on 

display.  Due  to  their  brilliant  colours,  they  were  associated  by  the 

157 
press  and  public  with  the  paintings  in  Room  VII, 

The  paintings  exhibited  by  Matisse  at  this  Salon  were:  La  Robe 


Japonaise.  La  Fenetre  Ouverte,  La  Femme  au  Chapeau,  and  La  Promenade. 
Manguin  showed:   La  Sieste.  Sur  U   Balcon,  Sous  les  Arbres.  Les  Chenes  - 

Heger,  and  Le  Pre.  Derain  exhibited  a  Self-Portrait .  Le  Lechage  des 

1  SS 
Voiles,  and  three  landscapes  of  CoUioure.    Vlaminck  showed:  La  Vallee 

de  j_a  Seine  a  Marly,  La  Maison  de  Man  Pere,  Crepuscule.  and  L'Etang 

de  Saint-Cucufa.   Marquet  exhibited  Antheor.  Menton,  Vue  d'Agay.*  and 
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Les  Roches  Rouges  du  Trayas. 

The  critical  reaction  to  the  works  by  the  various  artists 
mentioned,  including  those  in  the  other  rooms,  was  mixed.   It  ranged 
from  total  indifference,  to  disbelief,  to  outrage.  Very  few  critics 
made  laudatory  comments. 

Louis  Vauxcelles,  who  was  to  become  a  champion  of  the  Fauves, 

pointed  out  the  contrast  between  Albert  Marque's  sculpture  exhibited 

in  the  center  of  Room  VII,  and  the  violently  coloured  paintings  on  its 

walls. 

"The  candor  of  these  busts  is  surprising  in  the  midst 
of  ii'X.h   an  orgy  of  pure  tones:  Donatello  among  the 
Fauves. "^60 

In  this  manner  the  Fauves  received  their  nickname  meaning  "wild  beast." 
Vauxcelles  article  in  Gil  Bias  reviewing  the  exhibition  condemned  the: 
"...decorative  simplifications  of  Gauguin  that  haunt  young  brains  to 
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the  point  of  obsession." 

However,  he  also  conmented: 

"M,  Matisse  is  one  of  the  most  solidly  gifted  painters 
of  the  present  day.  He  might  have  won  a  facile  success; 
Instead  he  prefers  to  drive  himself,  to  undertake  passion- 
ate researches,  to  force  pointillism  to  greater  vibration,, 
but  his  concern  with  form  suf fers. .  .'"'^"^ 

Maurice  Denis  also  was  willing  to  take  these  new,  audacious  works 

seriously  even  if  he  did  not  completely  understand  them... 

"When  one  enters  the  gallery  devoted  to  their  work,  at 
the  sight  of  those  landscapes,  these  figure  studies, 
these  simple  designs,  all  of  them  violent  in  colour, 
one  prepares  to  examine  their  intentions,  to  learn 
their  theories;  and  one  feels  completely  in  the  realm 
of  abstraction.   ...here  one  finds,  above  all  in  the 
work  of  Matisse,  ...the  act  of  pure  painting...  Every- 
thing which  comes  from  our  instinct  and  from  nature, 
finally  all  the  factors  of  representation  and  of  feel- 
ing are  excluded  from  the  work  of  art..."^"^ 

Denis,  of  course,  was  wrong  in  stating  that  instinct  and  emotion  were 

excluded  from  Fauve  painting.  No  one  could  reasonably  apply  this 

statement  to  Vlaminck,  and  Matisse  himself  insisted  on  the  important 

164 
role  which  intuition  played  in  his  Fauve  canvases.     In  fact,  in 

describing  his  evolution  from  a  Divisionist  technique  to  his  more  sub- 
jective, less  precise  use  of  colours  and  contours  he  said: 

"One  can't  live  in  a  house  too  well  kept,  a  house 

kept  by  country  aunts.   One  has  to  go  off  into  the 

jungle  to  find   simpler  ways  which  won't  stifle  the 
spirit. ,."165 

In  "Notes  of  a  Painter"  (1908),  Matisse  also  remarked: 

"What  I  seek  above  all,  is  expression...  Expression, 
for  me,  does  not  reside  in  the  passion  which  flashes 
across  the  face,  or  in  violent  movement.   It  is  in  the 
whole  organization  of  my  composition.   The  composition 
is  the  art  or  arranging  in  a  decorative  manner  the 
diverse  elements  which  the  painter  arranges  to  explain 


his  sentiments. 
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Most  of  the  critics  were  not  as  penetrating  in  their  analysis 
as  was  Denis,  or  as  gentle  in  their  treatment  of  the  Fauves  as  was 
Vauxcelles. 

"We  come  to  the  most  stupefying  gallery  in  a  Salon  still 
teeming  with  shocks.   Here  any  description,  any  account, 
any  criticism,  become  equally  impossible  -  since,  apart 
from  the  materials  employed,  that  which  is  shovm  to  us 
bears  no  resemblance  to  painting;  variegations  of  color 
without  form;  blue,  red,  yellow,  green;  splotches  of 
raw  color  juxtaposed  any  which  way;  the  barbaric  and 
naive  games  of  a  child  playing  with  the  paint  box  some- 
one gave  him  for  a  Christmas  present, "167 

"Thus  wrote  the  critic  Marcel  Nicholle,  in  the  'Journal 

1  fifi 
de  Rouen'  November  20,  1905." 

For  J.  B,  Hall,  the  Fauve  room  was: 

"The  chosen  room  of  pictorial  aberration,  tonal  madness, 
the  ineffable  fantasies  of  people  who,  if  they  are  not  ^^^ 
impostors,  are  in  need  of  salutary  academic  discipline." 

Francois  Monod  commented: 

"All  sorts  of  works  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Salon  (d'Autumne) 
this  year,  some  ingenious  works,  some  lost  in  savage 
spices,  a  strange  tableau  of  mixed  good  and  bad  offerings... 
There  is  this  group  of  curious  colorists. . .who  have  great 
promise,  but  who  are  lost  in  taking  for  their  standard... 
improvisation  and  incoherence,  in  refusing  to  condescend 
to  ...  order,  design,  application...  We  had  the  dogma  of 
the  Ecole  (des  Beaux  Arts)... they  have  replaced  it  with 


that  of  anarchic. 
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Camille  M&uclair  was  outraged:   "A  paint  pot  thrown  in  the  public  face." 

Lady  Colin  Campbell  -  seemed  not  to  have  noticed  anything  out  of  the 

ordinary,  if  indeed  she  even  went  to  the  exhibition. 

"The  Paris  salons  this  year  were  very  fair  average 
exhibitions,  if  not  epoch  making  collections  in  any 
way. "172 

Andre  Gide,  although  not  an  art  critic,  seemed  more  capable  of  under- 
standing the  work  of  these  artists  than  did  most  of  the  critics. 
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"...I  wish  to  acknowledge  that  Henri  Matisse  has  the 
most  beautiful  natural  gifts...  The  works  which  he 
presents  today  contain  the  explanation  of  his  theories. 
I  stayed  a  long  time  in  this  room.   I  heard  the  people 
who  were  walking  by,  and  I  heard  them  cry  out  in  front 
of  the  paintings  by  Matisse.   "It  is  madness!"   I  had 
the  pleasure  of  replying:   "But  no,  sir,  on  the  contrary. 
It  is  the  product  of  theories."  '-^ 


FAUVE  PAINTINGS  OF  1905 

Having  reviewed  the  critical  response  to  this  exhibition,  it 
seems  appropriate  for  us  to  consider  a  few  of  the  paintings  exhibited. 
The  stylistic  innovations  which  caused  an  uproar  when  the  critics  were 
first  exposed  to  these  works  will  be  examined. 

One  of  the  most  important  works  shown  at  the  Salon  d'Autumne 
was  Matisse's  Femme  au  Chapeau,  or  the  Woman  with  a   Hat.  This  painting 
is  a  portrait  of  Matisse's  wife.   She  is  shown  seated  in  a  three-quarter 
view,  gazing  directly  at  the  spectator,  and  wearing  an  enormous  hat 
covered  with  flowers,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  day.     In  this  painting 
Matisse  completely  dispensed  with  his  previous  Divisionist  technique, 
replacing  it  with  flat  areas  of  arbitrary  colour.  Madame  Matisse  is 
shown  with  flaming  red  hair;  her  neck  is  red  and  orange.   Matisse  de- 
fined her  face  by  contrasting  hot  and  cool  colours.  Her  blue  broad 
brimmed  hat  casts  a  deep  green  shadow  on  her  forehead.   Her  nose  has 
a  touch  of  light  yellow  at  the  tip  and  casts  a  green  shadow.   Her  skin 
is  a  variety  of  colours:   pinks,  reds,  yellows,  greens,  violets,  and 
light  blues.   The  hat,  deep  blue  in  colour,  is  trimmed  with  flowers 
and  feathers  of  brilliant  hues.   The  dress  Mme,  Matisse  is  wearing  is 
no  less  vibrant.   It  is  mainly  composed  of  deep  greens  and  blues,  with 
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a  brilliant  red  belt  and  a  yoke  including  large  areas  of  white  pigment 
placed  in  thick,  short  brushstrokes  over  an  underlying  green.  The 
background  makes  no  references  to  a  naturalistic  setting;  rather  Matisse 
placed  large  areas  of  hot  and  cool  colours,  which  have  ragged  edges 
and  bleed  into  one  another,  in  close  juxtaposition.  He  did  this  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  contrast  exists  between  the  various  areas  of  her 
form  and  attire,  and  the  colours  touching  those  areas.   Thus  he  painted 
a  deep  red  orange  in  the  lower  left  of  the  painting  which  contrasts 
with  the  deep  green  of  her  sleeve.  A  large  patch  of  lighter  green 
appears  next  to  her  left  cheek  which  contrasts  with  the  pink  and  green 
of  that  side  of  her  face.  There  is  no  drawing  and  limited  emphasis  is 
placed  on  contours.  The  outlines  which  exist  are  created  solely  by 
colour.  There  is  no  sense  of  draftmanship  as  a  result;  there  is  a 
ragged  quality  to  Matisse's  brushwork.   It  is  crude  and  energetic. 
In  some  places  the  canvas  is  left  bare.   It  becomes  evident  in  the 
examination  of  this  painting,  that  what  seemed  wildly  excessive  to 
most  of  the  critics  at  the  exhibition  at  the  Salon  d'Autumne,  was, 
as  Andre  Gide  observed,  carefully  structured. 

The  influence  of  Gauguin  is  especially  evident  in  this  paint- 
ing, with  its  flattened  space  and  limited  sense  of  depth,  as  well  as 
in  the  decorative  quality  of  its  carefully  balanced  colour  areas. 

The  Woman  With  the  Hat  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  American 
collector  Leo  Stein  even  though  it  was  violently  attacked  by  the  critics. 
Stein  acquired  it  very  shortly  after  the  exhibition  opened.  However, 
when  writing  about  this  painting  sometime  later,  he  Indicated  how  un- 
orthodox it  had  seemed  even  to  him  at  that  time. 
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"It  was  a  tremendous  effort  on. .. (Matisse's). . .part, 
a  thing  brilliant  and  powerful,  but  the  nastiest 
smear  of  paint  I  had  ever  seen. "175 

Derain  also  contributed  some  exciting  paintings  to  the  1905 

exhibition  at  the  Salon  d'Autumne.  Four  of  them  were  views  of  CoUioure, 

and  he  also  submitted  a  self-portrait.     Because  colour  reproductions 

of  these  specific  works  are  difficult  to  obtain,  another  work  by  Derain 

painted  in  Collioure  in  the  sunmier  of  1905  will  be  discussed.  This 

painting,  a  view  of  Collioure  harbor,  was  one  of  many  works  by  Derain 

177 
done  under  the  influence  of  the  dazzling  light  of  the  South. 

In  his  Harbour  at  Collioure.  Derain  indicates  his  continued 
interest  in  the  works  of  the  Neo-Irapressionists.  However,  his  brush- 
strokes, although  short  and  disconnected,  are  by  no  means  regular  in 
size,  and  are  generally  larger  than  dots.   In  some  areas,  as  in  the 
sails  of  the  boats,  the  strokes  completely  obliterate  the  white  of  the 
canvas  and  create  flat  areas  of  colour.  However,  the  pigment  does 
not  completely  cover  the  canvas.  The  white  ground  becomes  an  active 
element  in  the  painting.  The  brushstrokes  are  densely  clustered  in 
some  areas,  such  as  in  the  greens  and  blues  of  the  trees  on  the  right 
and  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow  trees  on  the  left.   In  other  places, 
the  brushstrokes  are  placed  very  far  apart.  The  boats,  the  cart  and 
horse  on  the  quay,  and  the  shadows  cast  by  the  trees  and  cart  are 
painted  in  solid,  flat  shapes.  The  combination  of  flat  areas  of  paint 
and  disconnected  brushstrokes  in  this  painting  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  transition  in  Derain' s  work  at  this  time.  Actually,  he  continued 
to  paint  works  which  contain  Divisionist  references  through  the  year 
1907,   He  also  modified  the  Divisionist  approach  with  the  use  of  flat 
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planes  of  colour  and  the  simplification  of  forms  as  he  grew  older. 

In  his  Harbour  at  Collioure  Derain  showed  his  preference  for  the  use 

179 
of  an  aerial  view  point  similar  to  that  obtained  by  the  camera. 

Another  member  of  the  Fauve  group,  Albert  Marquet,  was  also  identified 

by  his  liking  for  the  aerial  viewpoint.   Derain's  style  in  1905  was 

less  advanced  than  Matisse's  of  the  same  year  as  demonstrated  in  The 

Woman  With  the  Hat.   In  Derain's  work  there  is  a  stronger  sense  of 

space,  and  a  different  technique  is  employed.   This  technique  combines 

the  Divisionist  application  with  areas  of  flat  colour  similar  to 

1  80 
Matisse's  earlier  work.     Derain's  palette  is  softer,  more  delicate 

than  Matisse's;  his  composition  has  a  charming  quality  as  a  result. 

Certainly  it  has  none  of  the  violence  of  Matisse's  expression,  rather, 

it  has  a  certain  picturesque  appeal. 

The  third  and  last  painting  from  1905  which  will  be  examined 

here  is  a  work  by  Maurice  de  Vlaminck  entitled:   Under  the  Bridge  at 

1  R1 
Chatou.     This  painting  shows  a  view  of  the  Seine  at  Chatou  taken 

from  a  rather  unusual  angle.   As  indicated  by  the  title,  the  artist 

depicted  the  Seine  as  it  appeared  to  him  when  viewed  from  under  the 

bridge  near  his  apartment  in  Chatou.   The  shape  of  the  bridge,  a 

slightly  flattened  curve,  functions  as  a  repoussoir  element.   It 

frames  the  Seine,  her  banks,  and  the  sky  in  the  background.   Vlaminck 

cuts  off  the  bridge  as  it  curves  left  at  the  top  of  the  canvas,  in 

182 
the  same  way  that  the  camera  creates  boundaries  in  photographs.    Only 

those  figures  and  objects  which  fit  into  the  scope  of  the  camera  lens 

are  included  in  the  photograph;  anything  else  is  arbitrarily  left  out 

or  cut  off.   The  same  effect  appears  in  this  painting,  but  it  is 
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probably  not  the  result  of  the  influence  of  the  camera  upon  Vlamlnck's 
spontaneous  approach.   This  approach  is  even  more  evident  in  his  use 
of  colour.   The  predominant  colours  in  this  painting,  brilliant  reds, 
oranges,  and  various  shades  of  blue,  are  applied  to  the  canvas  in  an 
extremely  free  manner.   In  the  foreground  the  dark  blue  of  the  bridge 
is  repeated  in  the  blue  water  of  the  Seine.   A  sketchily  defined  red- 
orange  boat  in  the  middle  distance  casts  an  equally  brilliant  shadow 
containing  the  same  colours  upon  the  water.   This  area  of  extremely 
intense  colour  is  supposedly  in  the  middle  distance.   However,  be- 
cause it  is  hot,  it  advances  and  intrudes  into  the  foreground,  while 
the  blue  of  the  river  recedes.   Beyond  the  boat  the  river  is  brilliant 
yellow  in  hue.   Again  Vlaralnck  upsets  the  laws  of  linear  perspective, 
as  yellow  advances  even  more  strongly  than  red.   The  distant  red  and 
blue  bank,  with  its  summarily  depicted  vegetation,  is  a  slender  hori- 
zontal band  of  blues,  reds,  and  greens.   Its  slight  curve  echos  that 
of  the  underside  of  the  bridge.   The  sky  is  a  mixture  of  light  blues 
and  is  filled  with  fluffy  white  clouds  that  are  translucent,  showing 
a  yellow  base  beneath  the  white.   Red  splotches  are  introduced  into 
the  sky  as  well;  this  must  have  been  Vlaminck's  favorite  colour. 

A  variety  of  brushstrokes  are  present  in  this  painting.   Flat 
areas  of  pigment,  such  as  those  that  define  the  boat,  the  riverbank, 
and  parts  of  the  bridge  contrast  with  areas  composed  of  disconnected 
brushstrokes  of  varying  sizes,  such  as  in  the  sky  and  the  water  of  the 
Seine.   It  is  possible  to  connect  Vlaminck's  use  of  brilliant  colour 
and  his  spontaneous  composition  to  his  interpretation  of  the  painting 
style  of  his  idol.  Van  Gogh.   He  believed  that  Van  Gogh  painted  his 
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vlbrant  compositions  spontaneously,  and  he  tried  to  emulate  his  favor- 
ite master's  approach.   For  Vlaminck,  colour  defined  form,  and  brilliant 
colour  itself  was  his  primary  interest.   The  subject  matter  was  gener- 
ally of  secondary  importance.   He  also  wished  to  convey  a  sense  of  mood 
through  the  use  of  colour,  as  Van  Gogh  did.   This  scene  of  the  Seine 
should  be  peaceful;  but  there  is  no  calm  here.   The  brilliant  colours, 
the  energetic  application  of  the  pigment,  the  summary  description  of 
shapes  in  this  painting  give  it  a  restless  movement.   This  painting 
also  shows  a  slight  concern  with  design,  although  Vlaminck's  technique 
seems  to  deny  this  assertion.   The  flattened  oval  holes  in  the  structure 
of  the  bridge  form  a  repeated  pattern.   The  curved  horizontals  of  the 
river  bank  and  the  bridge  are  opposed  by  the  vertical  mast  of  the  boat 
and  the  base  of  the  bridge  on  the  right.   There  is  also  the  contrast 
between  a  slight  sense  of  depth,  of  spatial  recession  in  this  painting, 
and  a  two  dimensional  effect.   This  two  dimensional  effect  is  created 
by  the  use  of  flat  areas  of  colour  and  by  the  conflict  between  the 
areas  of  hot  colour  in  the  middle  distance  and  the  cold  blue  area  in 
the  foreground.   However,  Vlaminck's  spontaneous  approach  eliminated 
the  possibility  of  having  a  well  balanced  composition  in  this  painting. 
The  balancing  elements  that  exist  here  are  probably  partly  due  to  the 
actual  characteristics  appearing  in  the  location  he  chose  for  his 
composition,  the  bridge,  the  river  bank,  and  so  on.   Vlaminck's 
arrangement  of  the  painting  resulted  from  his  instinctive  knowledge 
that  certain  elements  would  work  in  his  composition,  and  those  were 
the  elements  he  emphasized. 

The  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from  an  examination  of 
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selected  works  done  by  the  Fauves  in  1905  are  several.   Certain  simi- 
larities existed  in  the  works  done  by  these  artists  and  these  similari- 
ties were  of  a  nature  that  greatly  disturbed  the  critics.   Most  of  the 
paintings  in  this  room  had  flat,  unmodulated,  brilliantly  coloured 
surfaces.  The  artists  experimented  with  colour,  for  the  purposes  of 
expression  and  formal  design;  they  avoided  the  use  of  local  hue.   The 
Fauves  used  contrasts  of  brilliant  colours  to  create  patterns  and  to 
suggest  light  in  the  pigment  itself,  rather  than  light  and  dark  effects. 
The  subject  matter  used  was  often  a  vehicle  for  their  explorations. 
Their  primary  interests  were  expression  and  design.   Their  approach 
was  not  intellectual;  they  had  no  desire  for  subtlety.   They  demanded 
an  immediate  response  from  the  viewer.   Matisse  and  Derain  shared  an 
interest  in  structure,   Vlaminck,  on  the  other  hand,  attacked  his 
canvas  Intuitively,  making  few,  if  any,  preliminary  sketches,  and  often 
squeezing  paint  directly  from  the  tube  onto  the  canvas. 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  Fauve  Room  at  the  1905  Salon  d'Autumne 
upon  the  younger  or  lesser  members  of  the  Fauve  group?  The  exhibition 

encouraged  these  artists  to  continue  in  the  same  direction  as  the 

183 
"original"  Fauves.     Camoin,  Manguin,  Marinot,  Puy,  and  others  no 

longer  hesitated  in  their  use  of  brilliant  colour,  willing  to  continue 
onward  in  the  face  of  critical  attacks.   They  saw  the  seeming  sponta- 
neity in  Matisse's  paintings  at  the  exhibition,  and  the  unrestrained 
works  of  Vlaminck, and  determined  to  create  in  their  paintings  the 
impression  of  a  preliminary  sketch.  They  wanted  to  evoke  the  sensation 
of  spontaneous  energy.   These  minor  Fauves  were  also  concerned,  as 
was  Matisse,  who  influenced  them  the  most  strongly,  with  formal  problems. 
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Their  passion  was  of  a  calculated  nature.     Despite  their  radical 

approach  to  painting,  they  remained  closer  to  visual  reality  than  the 

more  daring  members  of  their  group,  and  can  be  characterized  primarily 

185 
by  their  moderation.     Among  these  younger  artists  who  were  influenced 

by  the  Fauve  exhibition  was  Raoul  Dufy.   He  was  particularly  interested 

186 
in  the  works  shown  by  Albert  Marquet.     Marquet  was  combining  a  some- 
what traditional  approach  with  some  Fauve  elements.   His  style  appealed 

to  Dufy  because  of  its  decorative  qualities  and  its  stress  on  compo- 

187 
sitional  elements. 


CRITICAL  REACTION  TO  FAUVISM 


Certainly  no  one  was  more  astonished  by  the  critical  uproar 

which  the  Fauves  created  at  the  Salon  d'Autamne  in  1905,  than  the  Fauves 

1  88 
themselves.    To  add  to  their  excitement,  they  suddenly  became  very 

popular  with  certain  dealers  and  collectors,  whereas  before  they  had 

189 
had  difficulty  selling  their  works.     In  late  October  Berthe  Weill 

had  a  show  for  Matisse,  Marquet,  Manguin,  Camoin,  Puy,  Derain,  and 

190 
Vlaminck.     She  remarked: 

"The  group,  with  these  additions,  has  suddenly  become 
much  sought  after;  the  Fauves  are  beginning  to 
domesticate  the  connoisseurs. "^91 

There  was  a  similar  group  show  at  the  Prath  and  Magnier  Gallery  a 

little  later  that  year.  The  critic  Leon  Rosenthal  wrote  of  this 

exhibition: 

"There  is  a  gathering  of  avant-garde  painters,  masters 
of  the  intense  touch  and  bold  colors,  the  heros  of  the 
Salon  d'AutOmne,  Manguin,  Marquet,  Matisse,  Camoin, 
Van  Dongen,  Gireud...  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to... 
extol  the  harmony  of  pure  tones  and  the  glory  of 
undiluted  color... "^^ 
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Vollard,  who  had  Valtat  under  contract  already,  offered  to  represent 

193 
Deraln  and  Puy  as  well.     The  following  year  he  honored  Vlaralnck  by 

194 
buying  all  the  canvases  that  were  in  his  studio  at  that  time.    Druet 

offered  to  represent  Marquet  and  he  gave  Van  Dongen  a  one  man  show  in 

November,  1905.^^^ 

Outside  the  Fauve  circle,  other  artists  in  Paris  were  taking 

new  and  radical  approaches  to  art  as  well  during  1905  and  1906.   New 

influences  were  circulating  in  the  city.   For  example,  Andre  Derain 

acquired  a  Negro  mask  from  his  friend  Vlamlnck.   He  presented  it,  with 

196 
special  excitement  to  Matisse  and  to  a  younger  artist,  Pablo  Picasso. 

In  early  1906,  Picasso  began  his  studies  leading  to  Les  Demoiselles 

197 
d' Avignon,  the  first  exploration  of  the  emerging  Cubist  idiom. 

In  March  of  1906  Druet  gave  Matisse  a  one  man  show  which  was 

very  successful.   French,  American,  and  Russian  collectors  were  very 

198 
enthusiastic  buyers. 

In  1906,  the  exhibition  at  the  Salon  des  Independants  won  more 

generous  praise  from  one  of  the  critics.   Vauxcelles  exclaimed  at  the 

199 
sight  of  all  the  works  displayed:   "Today  the  battle  is  won." 

He  specifically  referred  to: 

"...a  collection  of  artists  several  of  whom  will  achieve 
fame  and  fortune...  Marquet...  Manguin...  Puy... 
Vlaminck...  Van  Dongen. .. "2°" 

Most  of  the  other  critics  were  not  so  easily  won.   Maurice  Denis  was 

still  antagonistic. 

"It  does  not  suffice  to  only  wish  to  be  a  painter  to 
become  a  great  one...  Matisse,  whom  we  know  to  be 
marvellously  gifted  in  being  able  to  perceive  and  render 
simply  the  beauties  of  nature,...  (still  insists  on)... 
betraying...  (this  gift)  with  his  elaborate  theories, 
unnatural  compositions. . ."^^^ 
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As  for  the  others,  he  commented: 

"The  absence  of  all  traditional  technique...  we  see  in 
these  young  painters  a  sort  of  anarchic  virtuosity  which 
destroys,  in  wishing  to  exaggerate  it,  the  freshness  of 
individual  expression...  theoretic  researches  and  techniques 
abound...  but  does  this  make  the  results  successf ul?'^^^ 

"Too  many  beautiful  colours  are  without  spirit,  too  many 
beautiful  forms  lack  life;  there  is  neither  emotion,  not 
love  of  nature.   I  think  that  our  joys  and  our  sorrows 
are  more  important  than  false  sciences  and  vain  theories. 
It  is  necessary  to  paint  like  Corot,  with  the  eyes  and 
the  heart. "203 

At  the  center  of  attention  at  this  exhibition  was  Matisse's 

painting  the  Joy  of  Life.     Even  Vauxcelles  was  astonished  by  this 

work  which  was  a  deeper  exploration  of  Gauguin's  style  and  a  further 

developement  of  a  theme  first  presented  in  Matisse's  Luxe,  Calme,  et 
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Voluptc".     Although,  like  most  of  the  other  critics,  Vauxcelles 

rejected  this  work,  he  had  to  admit  that  it:   "conveys  a  feeling  of 
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refreshing  joy." 

After  the  close  of  the  exhibition  at  the  Independants  in  1906, 

some  of  the  Fauves  left  Paris  to  travel  in  Europe.   Braque  and  Friesz 
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went  to  Antwerp,  and  Dufy  and  Marquet  travelled  to  the  Normandy  coast. 

The  others  were  scattered  in  different  locations  and  therefore  were 
not  really  communicating  with  one  another.  They  spent  this  time  pre- 
paring paintings  for  the  1906  exhibition  at  the  Salon  d'Autamne. 
Boldly  they  saturated  their  canvases  with  the  most  brilliant  colours 
they  could  produce. 

The  1906  Salon  d'Autamne  exhibition  was  a  great  success  for  the 
Fauves,  in  spite  of  the  usual  mixed  reactions  of  the  critics.  With 

the  exception  of  Jean  Pay,  Valtat,  and  Braque,  all  the  Fauves'  works 
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were  exhibited  together  in  one  room.     The  effect  was  all  the  more 
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Impressive  because  of  the  nearby  room  displaying  a  retrospective  of 

v  209 
Gauguin's  work. 

Vauxcelles  was  unreserved  in  his  praise.  He  described  the: 
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"...fireworks..."  set  off  by  these  "...enfants  terribles  de  la  matson." 

The  paintings  in  "...  this  blinding  room  where  pure  colours  sing  at  the 

top  of  their  lungs..."  impressed  him  as  being:   "...gay,  young,  and 
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ardent."     All  the  artists  were  commended  by  him:  Matisse,  Manguin, 

Marquet,  Derain,  Vlaminck,  Van  Dongen,  and  Friesz,  whom  he  congratu- 
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lated  on  having  "deliberately  enrolled  under  this  banner..."     Only 

Dufy  was  not  mentioned,  but  the  critic  Paul  Jamot  in  the  Gazette  des 

Beaux  Arts  made  some  complimentary  remarks  about  him. 

"M.  Raoul  Dufy  shows  great  verve  in  his  lively  renderings 
of  crowds  moving  in  full  sunlight,  his  fluttering  flags, 
or  his  walls  covered  with  posters. '213 

Maurice  Denis  also  had  favorable  comments  to  make. 

"It  is  obvious  that  Matisse  and  some  of  his  disciples, 
like  Friesz,  are  endowed  with  a  remarkable  sensibility... 
they  restore  to  us  the  sunlight...  Their  esthetic  permits 
them  to  attempt  to  blind  us;  they  do  not  recoil  from 
using  the  extremes  of  colour...  also  the  extreme  simplici- 
ty of  their  compositions,  indicates  that  nothing  remains 
of  the  theories  of  Neo-Impressionism. ., "21^ 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  which  specific  works  by  the 

major  Fauve  artists  were  exhibited  at  the  Salon  d'Autorane  in  1906. 

However,  many  reproductions  are  available  of  works  done  by  these  artists 

in  1906.  A  well  known  painting  by  Matisse,  The  Young  Sailor  was  done 
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In  this  year.     In  this  painting  we  can  see  Matisse's  ever  growing 

concern  with  formal  and  compositional  problems.  His  Indebtedness  to 

Ganguin  is  even  more  pronounced  here  than  it  was  in  his  Woman  with  a 

Hat.  Everywhere  the  colour  is  applied  in  flat  tones,  and  the  form 
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of  the  seated  sailor  is  simplified  and  monumental.  However,  there  is 
a  change.  The  intensity  of  the  colours  has  begun  to  diminish;  the  reds 
and  greens  are  not  as  brilliant  In  this  painting  as  in  Matisse's  earlier 
works.  The  background  is  a  fairly  uniform  flat  reddish-pink.  The  some- 
what blufit  handling  of  The  Woman  with  a  Hat  has  been  replaced  with  a 
more  graceful  brushstroke,  a  concentration  on  full  rounded  contours. 
Other  artists,  such  as  Vlarainck, continued  to  be  obsessed  with 
brilliant  colour.  In  his  Red  Trees  of  1906  we  see  that  he  has  con- 
tinued to  use  the  colours  of  nature  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  The  tree 
trunks  are  painted  in  vibrant  oranges  and  reds,  and  are  outlined 
strongly  in  blue.  Deep  green  and  bright  yellow  foliage  surround  the 
trees  which  are  placed  near  the  bank  of  a  river  which  reflects  the 
red  of  the  trees  in  its  waters.  In  the  background  yellow  houses  with 
red  roofs  paradoxically  move  towards  us  as  a  result  of  the  hot  colours 
utilized  by  the  artist.  Almost  all  of  the  colour  areas  are  outlined, 
which  combined  with  the  brilliant,  flat  colours,  emphasizes  the  two- 
dimensional  surface.  Vlamlnck's  brushstroke  has  also  become  more 
flexible,  although  it  never  reached  the  refinement  seen  in  Matisse's 
paintings.  Of  course  Vlaminck  was  not  searching  for  elegance,  but 
power,  which  is  indicated  by  the  energy  of  his  application. 

DENOUEMENT 

In  1907,  the  Fauve  movement  began  to  decline.  This  was  proba- 
bly due  to  one  major  factor.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  were  beginning 
to  realize  the  limitations  of  expression  through  pure  colour  alone. 
Matisse  had  already  begun  to  tone  down  his  palette  in  1906.   At  the 
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varlous  salons  and  exhibitions  of  1907,  the  Fauves  were  no  longer 
grouped  together  In  one  room,  but  scattered.   Vauxcelles,  who  had 

championed  them  in  the  past,  accused  the  Fauves,  and  Matisse  in 
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particular  for  having  a  "disregard  for  form."     He  criticized  them 
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for  encouraging  younger  artists  to  be  undisciplined.     When  Manguin 

and  Camoin  began  to  turn  away  from  their  Fauvist  styles  in  favor  of 

more  traditional  approaches,  they  were  congratulated  by  the  critic 

Andre  Peratte  for  having:   "abandoned  arbitrary  distortions  in  favor 
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of  classical  simplicity..." 

Another  contributing  factor  to  the  denouement  of  the  movement 

was  that  several  members  of  the  group,  Friesz,  Puy,  Derain,  and  Dufy, 

seemed  to  have  lost  confidence  in  their  methods.   In  their  indecision, 
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they  turned  to  Cezanne.    The  increasing  popularity  of  the  master  of 

Aix  is  quite  understandable.   In  1907,  two  retrospectives,  at  Bernheim- 

Jeune*s  and  at  the  Salon  d'AutQmne,  brought  him  to  the  attention  of 

both  artists  and  public.   The  exhibitions  included  a  large  body  of  his 
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work  which  had  formerly  been  Inaccessible.     For  many  artists  the 

resurgence  of  interest  in  Cezanne  provided  them  with  an  excuse  to 

turn  away  from  the  use  of  pure  colour,  "...  now  branded  dangerous  and 
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a  dead  end"  as  Diehl  says.     In  the  next  few  years  they  became  more 

Interested  in  form,  and  in  construction  of  the  paintings  in  planes 

again.   The  first  signs  of  Cubism  began  to  appear.   Picasso  was  busy 

working  on  Les  Demoiselles  d' Avignon  during  this  time. 

In  1906,  Matisse's  palette  became  less  brilliant;  he  used 

222  „ 
half-tones,  and  shades  of  grey  and  ochre  in  his  compositions.     By 

1908  this  more  limited  use  of  colour  became  even  more  pronounced  in 
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Matlsse's  work,  and  his  increased  interest  in  decorative  patterns 

223 
was  more  evident.    However,  he  never  entirely  dispensed  with  brilliant 

colour. 

Dcrain,  remembering  his  classical,  traditional  background, 

wished  to  return  to  the  use  of  less  violent  colours,  without  losing 

the  simplification  of  forms  and  quality  of  surface  pattern.   For  a 

time  he  turned  to  Cubism,  but  abandoned  this  style  to  return  to  a 
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more  traditional  approach. 

Vlarainck,  to  whom  Fauvism  had  been:   "a  mode  of  being,  acting, 
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and  thinking",   saw  that  his  work  was  becoming  increasingly  decorative 
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and  less  powerful.  He  began  to  turn  to  a  dramatic  naturalism,    Derain 

gave  his  reason  for  their  changes  in  style; 

"What  was  false  in  our  starting  point  was  a  kind  of  fear 
of  imitating  life,  which  made  us  take  things  from  far 
afield  and  led  us  to  hasty  positions.  Wc  have  had  to 
return  to  more  prudent  positions. .  .''227 

Vlaminck  also  commented: 

"...by  working  in  a  direct  fashion,  tube  against  canvas, 

you  quickly  attained  an  excessive  ability.  You  finished 

by  transcribing  mathematically...  all  at  once  it  becomes 

mechanical,  and  instant  success  becomes  a  blind  alley. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  return  to  the  feeling  of  things, 

to  abandon  the  acquired  style.  Absorbed  in  the  light,  I 
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neglected  the  object." 

Several  of  the  lesser  Fauves,  Manguin,  Camoin,  Puy,  and  Albert 
Marquet  grew  tired  of  the  prolonged  tension  that  resulted  from  re- 
maining involved  with  such  intense  emotive  states  for  so  long.   They 
were  also  beginning  to  feel  limited  by  being  able  to  only  use  this 
one  solution  to  the  artistic  problems  confronting  them.   As  for  Marquet, 
his  contemplative  and  rather  melancholy  nature  kept  him  from  being  as 
deeply  interested  in  or  attracted  to  the  use  of  brilliant  colour  over 
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a  prolonged  period  of  time;  it  did  not  suit  him. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  decline  of  the  Fauve  movement 
in  France  was  the  greater  maturity  of  the  artists  concerned.   By  1908, 
Matisse  was  thirty  nine  years  old,  Marquet  was  thirty  three,  and  the 

younger  members  of  the  group,  such  as  Derain,  were  entering  their  late 
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twenties.     They  were  maturing  and  the  enthusiasm  of  their  youth  were 

to  be  replaced  with  the  more  thoughtful  approaches  of  the  next  few 
years.   Thus,  a  reaction  set  in  against  the  Fauve  movement,  and  many 
of  the  artists  who  belonged  to  it,  turned  to  the  concepts  of  Cezanne 
In  a  search  for  form,  which  they  felt  had  been  neglected  in  their  in- 
toxication with  colour.  There  was  one  artist,  however,  who  had  been 
faithful  to  Cezanne  almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  career,  who 
rarely  deviated  from  his  chosen  course,  and  after  doing  so,  returned 
even  more  determinedly  to  his  own  style.  This  artist,  whom  most 
critics  consider  a  minor  Fauve,  Albert  Marquet,  was  not  a  true  Fauve 
in  spirit,  although  he  did  produce  works  with  definite  Fauve  charac- 
teristics between  1898  -  1908.   Marquet  was  not  just  a  follower  of 
Henri  Matisse;  his  work,  a  deeply  personal  statement,  stands  on  its 
own  merit.   To  date,  an  extremely  limited  amount  of  material  has  been 

published  on  this  artist.  What  material  is  available  is  difficult 
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to  obtain. 

The  intention  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  artist's  work 

from  1898  to  1908.   The  stages  of  Marquet 's  "Fauve"  chronology  will  be 

examined,  and  what  ever  variations  in  his  style  that  occurred  during 

that  time  will  be  discussed.   Marquet  was  an  enigmatic  artist  who  said 

little  about  his  work,  preferring  to  let  his  paintings  speak  for  him. 

Through  a  discussion  of  representative  paintings  by  this  artists,  a 

translation  into  concrete  terms  will  be  attempted. 


CHAPTER  II 

ALBERT  MARQUET 

BORDEAUX:   ORIGINS 

231 
Albert  Marquet  was  born  on  the  26th  of  March,  1875,  in  Bordeaux, 

His  father,  a  native  of  Lorrain,  was  an  employee  of  the  railroad,  and 
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his  mother  was  of  peasant  stock.     Marquet  was  interested  in  drawing 

even  in  his  childhood.   At  an  early  age  he  became  fascinated  by  the 

busy  quays  and  the  boats  in  the  Bordeaux  harbor.   The  railroad  intrigued 

him  also;  the  parallel  lines  of  the  tracks  which  disappeared  into  tunnels, 

and  the  constant  comings  and  goings  of  the  trains.   Marquet  went  to  the 
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public  school  in  Bordeaux,  where  he  was  not  a  good  student.     This 

was  not  due  to  lack  of  effort  on  his  part,  but  a  fundamental  incapacity 

to  deal  with  subjects  that  did  not  interest  him.   His  natural  shyness, 

and  his  already  introspective  personality  kept  him  from  trying  to 

attract  the  attention  of  his  teachers.  Only  drawing  interested  him. 

As  his  wife  said  later: 

"It  was  not  his  fault  that  what  was  exciting  to  him 
was  of  no  interest  to  others,  and  if  his  timidity  pre- 
vented him  from  explaining  himself .  "^-*^ 

Marquet  spent  the  summers  of  his  childhood  at  the  birth  place 

of  his  mother,  at  Teich.   This  small  country  town  was  located  next  to 

a  lake,  Lake  Arcachon.  This  lake  was  surrounded  by  pine  trees,  and 

fields  of  wheat  and  corn.   Already  it  is  possible  to  see  how  Marquet 's 

childhood  environment  drew  him  in  two  opposite  directions.   On  the 
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one  hand  he  was  Interested  in  the  city;  he  loved  the  energetic,  incessant 
activity  of  her  streets,  her  ports,  boats,  and  water.   On  the  other  hand, 
Marquet's  contemplative  nature  imbued  him  with  a  love  of  the  calm  of  the 
country,  of  still  waters,  and  luxuriant  vegitation.   Of  all  these  elements, 
water  appears  in  Marquet's  paintings  the  most  often,  and  it  is  always 

shown  In  a  calm  state.   It  was  the  boats,  with  men  aboard  them  that 

235 
showed  Marquet^  love  of  motion. 

PARIS:   1890  -  1898 


In  1890,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Marquet  left  Bordeaux,  determined 
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to  go  to  Paris  and  learn  how  to  paint.     His  mother,  a  most  energetic 

woman,  who  had  faith  in  her  son's  ability,  sold  her  real  estate  in 

Teich.   She  did  this  in  spite  of  strong  opposition  from  her  husband, 
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and  then  she  followed  Albert  to  Paris.     She  opened  a  small  embroidery 
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shop  in  the  Rue  Monge. 

Marquet  and  his  mother  lived  on  the  income  which  she  received 

from  her  business  until  his  paintings  began  to  sell  at  the  Salon  des 
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Independants.     He  registered  at  the  Ecole  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in 

Paris  shortly  after  he  arrived  in  the  city.  In  October  of  1891,  Marquet 

240 
met  Henri  Matisse  in  the  perspective  class.     Upon  entering  the  class, 

Matisse  refused  to  take  off  his  hat  when  asked  to  do  so  by  the  studio 

usher,  saying  that  he  was  afraid  of  draughts.   This  obstinate  attitude 
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appealed  to  Marquet,  who  had  a  stubborn  streak  of  his  own.     This 

encounter  was  an  important  one  for  Marquet,  for  it  resulted  in  a 
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friendship  which  lasted  for  half  a  century.     Marquet  still  remained 

timid  and  silent  in  class,  and  as  he  never  took  off  his  glasses  due  to 

extreme  near-sightedness,,  his  fellow  students  teasingly  nicknamed  hira 
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"the  Englishman." 

During  the  time  Marquet  spent  at  the  Ecole  des  Arts  Decoratifs, 

he  probably  first  became  aware  of  Japanese  art  and  its  decorative  po- 
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tential.     He  probably  also  spent  some  time  drawing  in  the  streets, 

as  he  had  done  in  Bordeaux.   This  was  a  habit  which  was  to  remain  with 

him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.   He  also  seems  to  have  visited  the  Louvre 

and  made  copies  of  some  works  which  appealed  to  him.   It  is  documented 
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that  he  copied  Chardin's  The  House  of  Cards  in  December  of  1894. 

In  1895  Marquet  was  accepted  by  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts;  he 

was  barely  twenty.   He  worked  in  both  Aime  Moreau's  and  Cormon's 

studios.   His  paintings  of  this  year  included  a  number  of  portraits  of 
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his  mother  and  some  still-lifes.    In  1895  there  was  Cezanne  exhi- 
bition at  Vollard's,  and  prompted  by  a  new  friend  at  the  Ecole, 
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Evanopoel,  Marquet  went  to  see  it.     Apparently  Marquet  painted  no 
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landscapes  before  1895.     Perhaps  his  trip  to  Vollard's  Cezanne 

exhibition  resulted  in  Marquet ' s  first  serious  exploration  into  land- 
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scape  painting.     The  earliest  landscape  which  is  attributed  to 

250 
Marquet  was  done  shortly  afterwards,  in  1896.     Roger-Marx,  the 

critic  for  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  said  upon  examination  of  this 
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painting  that  Marquet  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  Impressionists.    This 

comment  would  be  logical,  considering  that  Marquet  spent  most  of  his 

time  either  studying  in  the  Louvre,  sketching  in  the  street,  or  in 

the  studios  at  the  Ecole  which  were  directed  by  conservative  professors. 

His  trip  to  Vollard'i  would  therefore  not  have  been  an  event  of  an 

every  day  nature.   It  is  impossible  to  tie  this  early  work  to  Cezanne's 

Influence  without  a  reproduction,  but  the  time  element  encourages 

speculation. 
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Marquet  discovered  the  Impressionists  soon  enough,  in  that 
same  year  of  1896.   He  visited  Durand-Ruel '3  gallery  and  was  particu- 
larly attracted  to  some  landscapes  by  Claucfe  Monet.   He  also  saw  ad- 
ditional works  by  Cezanne  at  the  same  gallery,  and  paintings  by  Van 
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Gogh,  and  Seurat.     The  landscapes  of  Monet  made  a  deep  impression 

upon  Marquet,   He  was  to  make  constant  references  to  the  Impressionist 

vocabulary  throughout  his  life,  the  delicate  ephemeral  quality  of  the 

light,  the  interest  in  atmospheric  conditions,  the  dependence  upon 

nature,  or  the  visible  world  as  subject  matter.   This  last  element, 

however,  did  not  differentiate  him  from  the  other  Fauves.   Rather,  his 

reluctance  to  distort  what  he  saw  for  expressive  purposes  was  what  set 

him  apart.   He  did  distort  the  scenes  he  depicted  to  solve  formal 

compositional  problems. 

In  1897,  Marquet  was  persuaded  by  Matisse  to  meet  his  teacher 
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Gustave  Moreau.     The  result  of  this  encounter  was  that  Marquet 

joined  Moreau' s  studio.   Marquet,  like  Matisse,  soon  discovered  that 

his  new  teacher  was  a  liberal  educator.   He  enthusiastically  followed 

Moreau 's  advice  to  make  copies  in  the  Louvre;  in  fact  he  executed 
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more  than  twenty.     He  copied  paintings  by  Veronese,  Rubens,  Poussln, 

Claude,  Chardin,  and  Titian.   Marquet 's  favorite  masters  were  Poussin, 

Claude,  and  Chardin,  and  he  copied  a  work  more  than  once  if  it  es- 
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pecially  interested  him.     Already  Marquet  exhibited  a  preference  for 
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landscapes  with  diffused  or  quiet  colour  tonalities. 

257 
Moreau  called  his  taciturn  new  pupil  his  ''intimate  enemy." 

Marquet  rarely  appeared  in  the  studio  for  any  length  of  time  because 

he  felt  ill  at  ease  there.   He  preferred  to  sketch  in  the  streets  of 

Paris  with  Charles  Camoin  or  Henri  Manguin.   There  he  found  the  bustling 
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actlvity  and  movement  of  crowds  that  always  interested  him.  "Let's  leave 

258 
the  studio  and  go  watch  what  moves..."    he  would  say  to  his  companions. 

They  sketched  the  cars,  the  horses,  and  the  pedestrians  who  moved 

rapidly  down  the  streets.   Marquet 'S  friends  at  the  Ecole  became  rapidly 

aware  of  his  skill  with  the  pen  and  one  fellow  student  once  bought  one 
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of  his  notebooks  for  two  sous  a  drawing.     Marquet  caught  the  essence 

of  his  subject  with  precise  and  elegantly  spare  lines.   His  style  was 

fluid,  effortless,  and  showed  an  interest  in  Oriental  art. 

In  April  of  1898,  Gustave  Moreau  died;  and  Cormon,  Marquet 's 

former  Instructor,  became  the  new  teacher  in  the  studio.   Matisse, 

frustrated  by  Cormon' s  pedanic  approach,  persuaded  Marquet  to  go  with 
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him  to  Arcueil   and  the  Luxembourg  Gardens  to  paint  what  they  pleased. 

Matisse,  stimulated  by  his  irritation  at  Cormon,  released  his  anger 
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by  using  vigorous  brushstrokes  and  brilliant  colours  in  his  canvases, 

Marquet  had  no  quarrel  with  Cormon,  but  he  was  probably  in- 

triqued  by  Matisse's  use  of  violent  colour.   He  temporarily  abandoned 

his  usual  greys  and  russets  and  began  to  paint  in  warm,  vibrant  colours. 

He  later  commented:   "I  painted  in  pure  colours  only  at  Arcueil  and  at 

the  Luxembourg  Gardens.''     This  was  apparently  the  only  time  he 
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ground  his  own  colours  to  get  completely  unadulterated  hues. 

One  of  the  works  which  Marquet  painted  in  1898  at  the  Luxembourg 
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Gardens  was  titled  simply  Le  Luxembourg.     There  is  no  point  in 

discussing  Marquet 's  use  of  colour  here.   It  must  be  assumed  that  the 

colour  is  high-keyed,  according  to  Marquet ' S  previous  statement.   Other 

elements  in  the  painting  can  be  discussed.   The  most  striking  quality 

about  this  painting  is  its  sense  of  pattern,  its  repetition  of  graceful 

verticals  and  diagonals.  The  scene  depicted  is  that  of  a  path  between 
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two  rows  of  trees  which  converge  in  the  distance,  leading  the  eye  to 
the  Luxembourg  Palace  in  the  background.   The  trees,  standing  in  order 
like  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  are  silhouetted  against  the  sky.   The  sky, 
which  is  seen  through  the  branches,  assumes  a  decorative  quality, 
creating  a  pattern  which  lends  it  an  additional  importance  besides  its 
function  as  a  background.   Marquet  used  the  silhouette  again  and  again 
as  the  years  passed;  it  was  one  of  his  favorite  motifs.  The  trees 
cast  a  diagonal  pattern  of  shadows  on  the  path,  gently  balancing  the 
vertical  impulse  of  the  trees.   The  Luxembourg  Palace  in  the  back- 
ground provides  a  weightier  horizontal  which  firmly  offsets  the  upward 
thrust  of  the  trees.   The  distant  viewpoint  which  Marquet  employed  in 
this  painting  also  appears  in  the  rest  of  his  later  landscapes.   In  his 
city  scapes  of  Paris,  done  in  the  next  few  years,  he  began  to  use  a 
plunging  perspective  as  well,  and  this  appears  in  almost  all  of  his 
future  landscapes  as  a  leit  motif. 

YEARS  OF  ACTIVITY  WITH  THE  FAUVE  GROUP:   1899  -  1908 
MARQUET  AND  MATISSE,  1898  -  1905 

Marquet  became  interested  in  the  art  of  Toulouse  -  Lautrec  in 
1898  and  he  took  Matisse  with  him  to  visit  the  Moulin  de  la  Galette 
and  other  Paris  cafes  feo  sketch  the  various  performers.     In  May  of 

1898  Marquet  read  Signac's  article  in  the  Revue  Blanche  on  Neo-Im- 
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pressionism.     Matisse  was  also  aware  of  this  article;  and  the  re- 
sult was  an  experimentation  on  both  their  parts  with  Divislonist  tech- 


niques in  1899.   Somewhat  later  in  1898,  Matisse  and  Camoin  visited 
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Vollards.     Although  there  Is  no  documentation  of  Marquet  having 

joined  them,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  also  frequented  the 
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gallery.   One  or  the  other  of  his  two  close  friends  must  have  persuaded 

269 
him  to  go,  if  he  didn't  go  on  his  own.     At  Vollard's  he  would  have 

seen  paintings  by  Cezanne,  Van  Gogh,  Gauguin,  the  Nabis,  and  Toulouse- 
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Lautrec.     Marquet,  while  drawn  to  Cezanne,  still  preferred  Monet  to 
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the  Post-Impressionists  at  this  point.     In  his  works  of  the  next 

few  years  his  landscapes  will  show  a  synthesis  of  Impressionist  luminosity 

and  Cezanne's  love  of  structure. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  1898,  Marquet  and  Camoin,  tired 

of  the  boring  Cormon,  decided  to  leave  his  studio.   They  remained 
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close  friends  and  visited  each  other's  studios.     Marquet  was  still 
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living  with  his  mother  at  this  time. 

In  1899,  Marquet  worked  mostly  in  Paris  after  leaving  the  Ecole, 
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He  painted  a  few  still-lifes,  some  nudes,  and  landscapes.     Occasion- 
ally he  made  an  appearance  at  Carriere's,  where  Matisse  was  working,  in 
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order  to  paint  the  nude.     Matisse,  at  this  point,  was  working  on  a 
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painting  entitled  In  the  Studio,  which  depicts  a  female  nude  in  a  studio. 

Marquet  also  painted  a  female  nude  in  Carriere's  studio  at  about  the 
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same  time,  entitled  The  Nude,  later  called  The  Fauve  Nude. 

Upon  comparison  of  these  two  works,  it  is  possible  to  see  both 

similarities  and  differences  in  style.   It  is  very  interesting  to  note 

their  almost  identical  compositions.  The  nudes  are  facing  the  same 

direction;  they  hold  the  same  pose,  and  are  viewed  from  the  same  angle. 

The  backgrounds  in  the  two  paintings   are  entirely  different.   In 

Marquet' 3  work  there  is  a  painting  hanging  on  the  wall  and  two  artists 

with  their  easels  are  placed  between  the  model  and  the  wall.   In  the 

Matisse,  a  window  pierces  the  wall  on  the  left  and  a  number  of  students 

are  included.   However,  this  is  a  minor  point.   There  are  a  number  of 
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stylistic  differences  and  similarities  between  the  two  works.   In 
Matisse's  Nude  in  the  Studio,  the  model's  body  is  defined  by  streaks 
and  patches  of  brilliant  orange,  red  and  green.  The  background  is 
stippled  in  green,  on  the  right  of  the  model,  and  in  reds,  yellows, 
and  blues  on  the  left.  This  approach  shows  Matisse's  desire  to  con- 
struct a  composition  solely  of  colour  areas.   As  a  result  of  the  use 
of  patches  of  colour  in  both  the  nude  and  in  the  background  of  the 
painting,  the  model  seems  to  merge  with  the  background.   Her  body  is 
flattened  and  her  contours  are  sketchily  defined.   She  is  only  dis- 
tinguished from  the  setting  by  the  contrast  of  her  red  colouring  with 
the  green  background.   The  use  of  the  Divisionist  technique  in  fl-.e.  Wl^rsiJ-M 
area  of  Matisse's  work  tends  to  stress  the  two  dimensionality  of  the 
canvas,  although  a  slight  sense  of  depth  is  conveyed. 

Marquet'S  treatment  of  the  same  theme  is  somewhat  different. 
True,  his  handling  of  the  background  and  figure  also  demonstrates  an 
interest  in  Neo-Impressionism,   The  background  is  filled  with  dots, 
patches,  and  streaks  of  brilliant  colour  -  pinks,  greens,  and  blues. 
In  dramatic  contrast,  the  nude  is  firmly  modelled;  her  body  is  well 
defined  almost  sculptural.   Marquet  used  colour  modelling  (except  for 
a  few  pointillist  dots),  to  create  the  sense  of  volume  in  the  figure. 
The  model's  body  is  highlighted  in  brilliant  orange  in  the  areas  which 
are  touched  by  the  light.   In  the  areas  turned  away  from  the  light, 

the  skin  is  coppery  in  colour.   Muller  calls  this  technique  a  tra- 
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ditional  exploitation  of  chiaroscuro.     This  statement  is  not 

quite  accurate.   Chiaroscuro  does  not  imply  colour  modelling,  which 

is  what  Marquet  was  doing  here.   This  technique  was  derived  from 

Cezanne.   Marquet's  Nude  does  not  merge  with  the  background  as  a 
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result,  unlike  the  nude  by  Matisse.   Rather,  she  is  silhouetted  against 

it.   The  silhouette,  which  Marquet  used  again  and  again,  became  a 
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favorite  motif.     The  silhouette  performs  two  functions.   It  is  deco- 
rative, and  draws  attention  to  the  object  so  described.   It  creates  a 
contrast  between  the  object  and  its  background,  thus  articulating  both, 
and  serving  as  a  compositional  element. 

Marquet 's  nudes  create  something  of  a  problem  for  the  critic 
because  of  the  difference  in  his  approach  to  this  subject  as  opposed 
to  his  treatment  of  landscapes.   Since  he  concentrated  on  landscapes 
during  the  period  between  1898  -  1908,  and  these  landscapes  were  the 
works  which  caused  him  to  be  associated  with  the  Fauves,  his  nude 
studies  will  not  be  treated  here.   But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  Marquet  was  to  become  increasingly  abstract  in  his  treatment  of 
landscapes,  his  nudes  became  more  sculptural,  naturalistic,  and  volu- 
metric.     It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  most  of  these  nudes  were 
done  after  1908.   Some  critics  thought  Marquet 's  treatment  of  the  nude 
boring.     It  is  true  that  he  observed  his  models  in  a  completely 
objective,  dispassionate  manner.   Marquet  was  not  interested  in  de- 
picting a  reclining  Venus  or  a  woman  at  her  toilet.   He  did  not  try  to 
justify  his  nudes  with  a  pretext;  he  was  concerned  with  formal  problems, 

the  geometry  of  the  female  body  and  how  it  intereacted  with  the  space 
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around  it.     Marquet  once  commented:   When  I  draw,  I  am  as  pre- 
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occupied  before  a  gas  jet  as  before  a  human  being.'' 

Other  critics  considered  Marquet's  nudes  to  be  superb.   Clive 

Bell  thought  Marquet  was  wasting  his  time  painting  decorative  landscapes 

when  he  could  have  been  developing  truely  powerful  statements  through 
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his  treatment  of  the  nude. 
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There  are  several  elements  in  Marquet's  Fauve  Nude  of  1899 
which  will  constantly  reappear  in  the  next  few  years.   He  conceived 
this  painting  in  terms  of  horizontal,  vertical,  and  diagonal  lines. 
He  was  also  concerned  with  the  simplification  of  form.   In  The  Fauve 
Nude  the  painting  on  the  back  wall  is  very  prominent.  Why?  Its  hori- 
zontal lines  offset  the  vertical  of  the  nude.   Its  vertical  lines 
accentuate  her  position,  as  do  the  easels  of  the  two  artists  in  the 
background.   The  table  that  the  model  is  standing  on  gently  stresses 
the  horizontal.   The  opposing  diagonals  of  her  bent  leg  and  arm  intro- 
duce subtle  diagonals.   Marquet  continued  to  design  his  compositions 
in  terms  of  line.  He  gradually  simplified  and  flattened  his  space, 
creating  a  strong  sense  of  the  two  dimensional  by  the  use  of  broad 
areas  of  flat  colour.  The  treatment  of  the  nude  in  The  Fauve  Nude 
creates  a  sensation  of  space,  which  is  paradoxically  denied  by  the 
decorative  stippled  background.   This  contrast  of  the  two  dimensional 
and  the  three  dimensional  is  a  constant  predilection  in  Marquet's 
paintings. 

In  these  two  paintings  of  studio  nudes  by  Marquet  and  Matisse, 
the  first  signs  of  Fauvism  made  their  appearance.   Marquet  said: 

"Matisse  and  I  were  already  working,  before  the  1900 
Exhibition,  as  far  back  as  1898,  in  what  was  later  to 
be  called  the  fauve  style. "^^^ 

Although  Marquet  occasionally  went  to  Carriere's  to  paint  the 

nude,  he  preferred  to  spend  most  of  his  time  sketching  with  Charles 
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Camoin  in  the  streets  of  Pans. 

In  the  meantime,  Henri  Matisse  became  interested  in  painting 
Parisian  landscapes.   In  1899  he  rented  a  house  on  the  Quai  San  Michel 
and  he  painted  views  of  Paris  from  his  window,  of  Notre  Dams  in  par- 
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ticular.     Marquet  was  to  do  this  also,  from  his  own  apartment 

window,  in  1901.  He  may  have  been  inspired  to  paint  panoramas  of  the 

city  by  Matisse's  work.   In  1900,  Marquet  and  Matisse  were  working  for 

Jambon,  preparing  the  interior  of  the  Grand  Palais  for  the  Exposition 

Universelle  (World's  Fair).  When  the  Grand  Palais  was  openedfor  the 

Exposition  Universelle,  Matisse  and  Marquet  were  allowed  to  bring  some 

of  their  paintings  to  one  of  the  receptions.   Together  they  hired  a 

pushcart  to  carry  their  work  to  the  Grand  Palais,  expecting  to  sell 

a  few  paintings.   However,  no  one  was  interested  and  the  two  friends 

were  carrying  the  paintings  home  when  Marquet  commented  to  an  outraged 

Matisse:   "If  we  had  the  luck  to  be  hit  by  a  bus,  perhaps  we  should  get 
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damages!" 

Marquet  participated  in  his  first  show  in  1900.  He  exhibited 

ten  paintings  at  the  Salon  de  la  Nationale,  and  his  work  was  not  even 
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noticed.     During  this  same  year  the  Seurat  retrospective  opened  at 
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the  Revue  Blanche    and  Signac's  book  From  Eugene  Delacroix  to  Neo- 
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Impressionism  was  published.     Marquet  probably  both  read  the  book 
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and  saw  the  exhibition.   In  his  Portrait  of  Mme.  Matisse,  done  in  1901, 

he  demonstrated  a  renewed  interest  in  Divisionist  principles.   The 
paint  is  thinly  applied  in  little  irregular  brushstrokes  which  reveal 
the  white  ground  of  the  canvas.  The  stippling  is  no  longer  confined 
to  the  background;  it  covers  the  whole  painting.   Marquet  does  include 
contour  lines  to  define  the  figure  of  Mme.  Matisse  and  the  table  be- 
hind her,  but  she  is  much  less  volumetric  than  the  Fauve  Nude.   Wearing 
a  blue  skirt  and  white  blouse,  she  stands  in  a  three  quarter  pose 

reading  a  letter.  She  is  surrounded  by  vibrant  yellows,  oranges,  pinks, 
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mauves  and  reds,  which  advance  quite  forcefully.    By  contrast,  the 
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figure  of  Mrae.  Matisse  recedes.   Although  she  fills  the  height  of  the 
con^osition,  she  does  not  seem  monumental.   Paradoxically,  a  sense  of 
space  is  conveyed  by  her  recession,  and  yet  her  figure  is  somewhat 
flattened.   At  the  same  time,  although  both  hot  and  cool  colours  are 
placed  together  in  this  painting,  there  are  no  abrupt  juxtapositions 
or  contacts  between  them,  except  perhaps  in  the  foreground.  Here  the 
bright  yellow  of  the  floor  touches  the  deep  blue  of  Mme.  Matisse's 
skirt.   Even  so,  Marquet  has  painted  areas  of  green  in  both  the  skirt 
and  on  the  floor  which  lessen  the  contrast  between  the  two  areas.  He 
separates  the  hot  and  cool  colour  patches  in  this  painting  with  rich 
reddish  brown  hues  which  cover  the  table  and  the  walls.   There  is  a 
sense  of  the  experimental  about  this  painting,  a  tentative  approach 
to  Fauvism.   An  important  element  in  Fauve  painting  was  the  definition 
of  the  composition  in  terms  of  strongly  contrasting  colour  areas,  but 
Marquet  was  not  willing  to  take  that  step.   He  placed  a  brown  tran- 
sitional area  between  the  other  more  violent  colours.   Certain  other 
Fauve  characteristics,  however  make  their  appearance  in  this  work, 
and  they  are  also  typical  of  Marquets  developing  style.   He  was  be- 
ginning to  flatten  his  space;  there  is  a  concern  for  design.  This 
composition  is  primarily  vertical  in  accent,  but  a  balancing  element 
can  be  seen  in  Mme.  Matisse's  bent  arm,  the  horizontals  of  the  table, 
the  hem  of  her  dress,  and  the  arm  of  the  chair.   A  diagonal  runs  from 
left  to  right,  and  this,  plus  the  energetic  little  brushstrokes,  and 
the  vibrant  colours,  lends  a  sense  of  vitality  and  energy  to  an  other- 
wise calm,  almost  static  composition.   The  diagonal  throws  the  painting 
slightly  off  balance.   This  work  shows  Marquet 's  preoccupation  with 
with  the  formal  concerns  of  composition,  something  which  continues  to 
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pervade  his  work.  Here  the  attempt  seems  some  what  inconclusive  and 
almost  unfinished.   Another  element  typical  of  Marquet  is  his  use  of 
the  silhouette.   Although  Mrae,  Matisse  is  shown  standing  in  a  three 
quarter  pose,  contour  lines  separate  her  from  the  background,  flattening 
her  form  and  giving  it  a  sharp  silhouette.   The  white  of  her  blouse 

contrasts  with  the  orange  in  the  left  side  of  the  painting  to  add  to 
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this  effect. 

During  the  early  months  of  1901  Marquet  began  to  paint  scenes 

of  Paris.  His  two  favorite  subjects  were  views  of  Notre  Dame  and  of 

the  Pont  St.  Michel.   He  was  to  paint  them  many  times  in  the  next  few 
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years.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1900  Henri  Matisse  painted 
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views  of  both  these  locations  from  his  window  on  the  Quai  Saint-Michel. 

Marquet  may  have  been  inspired  to  do  likewise  after  viewing  his  friend's 
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paintings.     One  of  the  earliest  views  of  Notre  Dame  that  Marquet 
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painted  is  titled  Abside  de  Notre  Dame,     Marquet's  use  of  aerial 

perspective  in  this  painting  becomes  a  distinguishing  characteristic 

of  his  future  landscapes.  This  was  probably  painted  from  his  window 
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in  his  new  apartment  on  the  Quai  de  la  Tournelle.     This  painting, 

combining  a  deep  penetration  into  space  with  an  emphasis  on  a  flat, 
balanced,  two  dimensional  composition  is  the  first  of  a  number  of  land- 
scapes of  this  type  done  in  the  next  few  years.   All  of  the  forms  in 
this  painting  are  simplified,  a  first  step  in  Marquet's  continual  re- 
duction of  shapes  to  their  essentials  in  paintings.   This  simplifi- 
cation was  probably  due  to  a  number  of  factors.  There  was  the  Japanese 
influence  which  pervades  his  drawings  also,  which  Marquet  first  became 
aware  of  when  he  joined  the  Ecole  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  Paris  in  1890, 
Marquet  was  aware  of  Cezanne  through  Vol lard's  gallery,  and  the  very 
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logical,  systematic  proportioning,  and  the  simplification  of  forms 

that  appear  in  Cezanne's  landscapes  must  have  appealed  to  him.   Thirdly, 

a  year  earlier,  in  1900,  Matisse  was  painting  Parisian  landscapes  with 
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extremely  simplified  forms,  which  Marquet  must  have  seen.     Lastly, 

this  reduction  of  elements  to  their  essentials  was  entirely  in  keeping 

with  Marquet 's  temperament.   This  element  can  be  seen  in  his  earliest 

drawings,  an  instinctive  need  to  emphasize  the  basic  qualities  of 
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existence.     The  Quai  de  la  Tournclle  is  shown  with  its  trees,  and  a 

few,  summarily  treated  human  figures,  running  in  a  broad  diagonal  from 

the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the  painting  to  two-thirds  of  the  way 

up  to  the  left  hand  corner.   The  little  human  figures  are  isolated, 

anonymous,  small,  and  seem  overwhelmed  by  the  landscape.   What  was 

Marquet 's  purpose  in  including  them  in  this  work?  It  is  a  motif  he 

repeated  again  and  again.   Their  isolation  and  diminutive  size  seem  to 

indicate  at  least  two  possibilities.  They  may  be  purely  compositional 

elements,  to  orient  the  viewer  in  terms  of  the  size  the  surrounding 

landscape,  but  this  does  not  seem  likely.   A  more  logical  explanation 

might  be  Marquet 's  interest  in  the  modern  man  of  his  day,  and  how  he 
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was  adjusting  to  rapid  economic  and  industrial  changes.     The  inclusion 

of  these  little  figures  gives  the  viewer  the  idea  of  business,  the 

energy  of  the  city,  the  ports,  and  the  beaches.   At  the  same  time,  man 

in  this  rapidily  industrializing  and  increasingly  mechanized  society, 

is  always  solitary  and  alone,  even  when  he  is  placed  in  a  crowd.   This 
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quality  is  more  evident  in  later  paintings.     Also  Matisse  included 

small  figures  treated  in  a  similar  manner  in  two  landscapes  of  Paris, 
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done  in  1900,  and  this  may  have  influenced  Marquet.     Beyond  the  quay 

is  the  Seine,  and  then  the  Isle  de  la  Cite  with  Notre  Dame  seen  in  the 
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distance  on  the  left.  The  Island  curves  to  the  right,  creating  a  strong 
horizontal  emphasis  which  turns  into  a  gentle  opposing  diagonal  to  that 
of  the  quay,  and  is  thus  somewhat  of  a  balancing  element.  The  trees  on 
the  island  and  the  length  of  the  church  itself,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
buildings  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  Island  restate  this  emphasis. 
The  colours  in  this  painting  are  bright  and  pure,  but  by  no  means  arbi- 
trary. The  trees  In  the  foreground  along  the  quay  are  bright  green; 
the  Seine  is  composed  of  vivid  blues  and  greens;  the  quai  is  yellow  and 
white.   The  roof  of  the  small  building  behind  the  trees  on  the  quai  is 
a  bright  red  splash  of  colour.  There  are  purple  shadows  under  the  trees. 
Notre  Dame  is  a  combination  of  lighter  hues,  cream  greens,  and  greys. 
The  sky  is  light  blue  predominantly,  with  creams,  pinks,  greys,  and  greens 
blended  in.   The  colours  become  more  muted,  the  outlines  less  distinct, 
the  forms  more  simplified  as  we  move  into  the  distance.   This  treatment 
of  space  is  naturalistic,  a  carry  over  from  Marquet's  studies  of  Claude 
and  Poussin.  The  tree  in  the  right  foreground  functions  as  a  framing 
device.  The  brilliant  colours  in  the  foreground  are  flat,  and  shiny, 
like  enamel.  They  create  a  two  dimensional  design  that  contrasts  with 
the  penetration  into  space  also  found  in  this  work.  The  paint  is  applied 
rather  thickly  in  places,  which  is  unusual  for  Marquet,  who  tended  to  be 
sparing  in  his  use  of  pigments.  When  again  comparing  this  painting  by 
Marquet  to  Notre  Dame,  1900  by  Matisse,  the  most  important  difference, 

that  of  the  treatment  of  colour  by  the  artists,  is  immediately  notice- 

305 
able.    Matisse  at  this  point  was  freely  using  arbitrary  colours.  The 

streets  are  red  and  blue  J  Notre  Dame  is  blue,  red,  yellow,  orange,  and 

white,  and  the  sky  is  pink.   Not  only  that,  but  Matisse  has  used  warm 

colours  predominar)triy.   Marquet,  on  the  other  hand,  intensified  local 
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tone  in  his  painting,  and  he  was  extremely  sparing  with  his  use  of 
hot  colours.   The  yellow  and  white  of  the  quai  have  been  toned  down; 
the  red  roof  is  the  only  vivid  colour  area  in  this  painting.   Marquet 

rarely  used  completely  arbitrary  colour  during  his  "Fauve"  years.   He 

306 
preferred  the  intensification  of  local  tone. 

L'Abside  de  Notre  Dame  was  not  submitted  to  the  Salon  des 

Independants  in  1901,  but  Marquet  probably  exhibited  a  number  of  other 

307 
Parisian  landscapes  and  studio  portraits  there.     This  was  the  first 

time  that  Marquet  had  ever  exhibited  at  the  Independants,  a  jury  free 

308 
salon  dominated  by  the  Divisionists.     Matisse  also  exhibited  there 

309 
for  the  first  time  in  the  same  year.     Berthe  Weill  saw  Marquet' s  work 

at  the  salon,  and  offered  to  represent  him.   Marquet  accepted,  and 

310 
found  considerable  commercial  success  as  a  result.     From  the  beginning 

his  paintings  sold  well.   Many  of  them  apparently  went  directly  into 

private  collections  through  his  studio  or  one  of  the  galleries  that 

311 
represented  him,  without  being  exhibited  at  the  salons.     Why  did 

the  art  public  buy  Marquet' s  paintings  so  eagerly?  Probably  because 

of  their  relative  sobriety  in  comparison  with  works  by  the  other  Fauves. 

From  1897  to  1901  Marquet  practiced  a  succession  of  styles  in- 
cluding Impressionism  -  1897-98,  a  period  of  pure  colours  -  1898,  a 

Divisionist  period  -  1898-1901,  and  a  style  which  owes  a  certain 

312 
amount  to  both  Cezanne  and  Matisse  -  1901-02.     After  the  1901  Salon 

des  Independants,  Marquet  began  travelling  in  France,  something  he  was 

to  do  every  summer  for  the  rest  of  his  life.   In  1901  he  went  to 

313 
Normandie  with  Manguin.     The  influence  of  Cezanne  became  more  marked 

314  315 

in  his  work.     Matisse's  palette  darkened  at  this  time.     During 

316 

the  time  he  spent  in  Normandie,  Marquet  went  to  Percaillerie.     He 
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painted  Cour  de  ferme  a  1^  Percaillerie  at  this  location,  and  the  in- 

317* 
creased  simplification  of  the  landscape  is  immediately  apparent. 

The  placement  of  the  buildings  and  the  character  of  the  landscape  is 

strongly  reminiscent  of  Cezanne  as  the  flattening  of  the  composition. 

When  Marquet  painted  a  country  landscape,  he  could  not  use  his  favorite 

aerial  viewpoint  as  he  had  no  second  story  apartment  window  to  obtain 

an"overview"  of  the  scene.  This  painting  has  a  fairly  high  horizon  line 

but  the  objects  are  relegated  to  the  middle  ground  and  background. 

Marquet  generally  liked  to  place  a  certain  distance  between  the  viewer 

and  the  subject  matter  in  his  paintings,  particularly  in  his  landscapes. 

Therefore  the  effect  of  his  paintings  was  much  less  immediate  than  that 

318 
of  his  contemporaries.     His  palette  in  the  paintings  done  m  Normandie 

was  similar  to  that  in  his  earlier  Parisian  ones,  so  the  colour  in  this 

work  is  probably  typical  of  this  period.   When  Marquet  returned  to  Paris 

in  the  fall,  he  continued  to  paint  his  favorite  places  along  the  Seine, 

He  probably  came  under  the  influence  of  Matisse  again  when  he  returned. 

Towards  the  end  of  1901  and  throughout  1902,  Matisse  was  using  a  darker 

319 
palette,  and  by  1902  Marquet  was  also  painting  with  more  subdued  colours. 

320 
Marquet  exhibited  at  the  Salon  des  Independants  this  year.     In  1902 

both  Matisse  and  Marquet  painted  a  great  many  views  of  Notre  Dame  and 

of  the  Pont  St.  Michel  from  their  windows.     Marquet  was  concerned, 

as  was  Matisse  at  this  time  with  rendering  volumes,  with  flattening  space, 

and  with  studying  contrasts.   He  was  also  trying  to  understand  the  visual 

subtleties  of  atmosphere.   In  his  Apse  of  Notre  Dame,  1902  Marquet  blended 

an  even  more  schematic  treatment  of  form  with  an  Impressionistic  interest 

322 
in  atmosphere.     We  have  the  same  view  taken  from  above  as  in  the  Notre 

Dame  of  1901,  previously  discussed.  There  is  the  same  penetration  into 
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depth,  the  same  definitive  horizontal  horizon.  This  is  a  winter  scene 
also.  The  contrast  between  the  flat,  white,  simplified,  severe  shapes 
made  by  the  blanket  of  snow  and  the  darker  shades  of  the  buildings  and 
landscape  in  Paris,  create  an  interesting  surface  design.   This  must 

have  fascinated  Marquet,  for  the  winter  season  is  most  often  shown  in 

323 
his  Parisian  landscapes.    The  colours  in  this  work  are  muted,  "subtle- 

324 
ly  graduated  within  the  areas  they  occupy."     Matisse's  painting  of 

Notre  Dame  Fin  d'Apres-Mldi,  1902,  was  painted  from  his  window  on  the 

325* 
Qual  San  Michel.      If  we  compare  these  two  works,  it  is  possible  to 

see  a  number  of  similar  elements  and  one  major  difference.  Both  paint- 
ings share,  besides  an  identical  subject  matter,  an  aerial  viewpoint, 
the  use  of  a  darkened  palette,  a  deep  diagonal  perspective  balanced 
by  a  strong  horizontal  sky  line,  a  simplification  of  forms,  and  an 
interest  in  the  two-dimensional.  Indicated  by  the  flattening  of  space. 
In  Marquet's  Apse  of  Notre  Dame  this  interest  in  the  two  dimensional, 
is  stressed  even  more  by  the  lack  of  shadows.   Both  paintings  have 
small  figures  in  them,  but  Matisse's  move  together  in  couples  prima- 
rily.  Marquets  figures,  as  usual,  seem  rather  solitary.   The  major 

difference  between  these  two  paintings  involves  Marquet' d  use  of 

326 
atmosphere.     The  air  seems  full  of  misty  moisture  in  Marquet' s  work; 

the  light  is  treated  in  a  rather  Impressionistic  manner.   This  Indicates 

Marquet' s  renewed  Interest  in  Impressionistic  atmosphere,  an  element 

that  grew  more  and  more  dominant  in  his  paintings  through  1904,  and  it 

327 
reoccurred  again  beti'/een  1906  -  1908.     In  his  Vue  d'Agay  of  the  same 

year,  but  painted  during  his  summer  travels,  it  is  possible  to  see 

Marquets'  continued  Interest  in  atmosphere,  the  simplification  of  forms, 

328* 
and  the  progression  into  depth  in  planes.      Again  he  demonstrated 
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his  decorative  interest  in  the  two  dimensional  pattern  created  by 
contrasting  colours,  as  was  evident  in  the  Apse  of  Notre  Dame.  This 
work  seems  more  closely  tied  to  that  of  Cezanne  than  any  of  his  earlier 
works,  not  only  in  the  choice  of  subject  matter,  but  also  in  the  use  of 

colour  to  create  form,  the  stressed  horizontal  bands,  the  flattening 

329 
and  simplification  of  forms.     The  viewpoint  is  again  lowered,  as 

the  scene  is  in  the  country,  and  the  perspective  is  distant.   The  colour- 
ing in  this  painting  is  apparently  very  bright,  and  thus  unusual  for 

330 
this  period  when  Marquet  was  primarily  using  a  darker  palette.     In 

1902,  Marquet  became  increasingly  popular  with  collectors  because  his 

331 
work  was  less  extreme  than  works  by  other  future  Fauves. 

In  1903  Marquet  helped  Frantz  Jourdain  and  a  number  of  other 

artists,  including  Matisse,  to  found  the  Salon  d'Automne.  This  salon 

332 
had  a  jury,  unlike  the  Salon  des  Ind<^pendants.     The  critics  were 

apparently  unimpressed  by  the  exhibit,  and  there  was  little  response 

333 
from  the  art  public.     Marquet  sold  a  number  of  paintings  through 

Berthe  Weill's  gallery  this  year,  and  he  spent  some  time  at  Carriere's 

334 
atelier,  painting  the  nude. 

Marquet ' s  Nude  in  the  Studio  of  1903  has  a  more  "Fauve"  treat- 

335 
raent  of  colour  than  his  paintings  of  1902.     The  left  side  of  the 

painting  is  predominately  pink  in  hue,  and  in  contrast,  the  right  side 
is  dominated  by  greens.  The  figure  of  the  model  is  described  in  a 
combination  of  mixed  and  pure  hues.  The  model's  contours  are  suggested 
by  the  contrast  between  the  colours  used  for  skin  tone  with  her  sur- 
roundings.  The  linear  outlining  of  the  figure  seen  in  the  Fauve  Nude 
of  1899  has  disappeared.   Her  back  is  a  bright  shade  of  green  which  is 
placed  in  juxtaposition  to  a  mixture  of  orange  and  pink  which  describe 
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her  buttocks.  The  window  on  the  far  right  suggests  a  direct  light 
source.   But  this  light  is  only  implied,  the  nude  is  defined  by  the 
contrasts  of  colours  which  form  her  body.  The  model  is  described  with 
discrete  brushstrokes  of  bright  yellow  and  white,  for  example,  on  the 
line  of  her  right  hip  and  leg,  the  angle  in  her  left  arm,  her  right 
shoulder,  and  her  face.  Her  right  cheek,  ear,  and  hand,  as  well  as 
her  nose  have  brilliant  touches  of  red  in  them.   Here  we  have  a  combi- 
nation of  an  almost  arbitrary  treatment  of  colour  with  chiaroscuro 
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colour  modelling.     The  figure  is  seen  from  about  the  same  distance 

as  the  Fauve  Nude  was.   She  is  just  as  monumental  within  the  painting, 

and  by  depicting  her  with  her  right  arm  on  a  diagonal  and  standing  in 

a  rather  exaggerated  contraposto,  Marquet  creates  a  contrasting  sense 

of  movement  and  repose.  The  contrasting  diagonal  of  the  table  top,  and 

the  horizontals  of  the  end  of  the  table,  the  window,  the  chair  back, 

and  the  paintings  help  to  offset  the  vertical  of  the  model.   The  pink 

and  green  background  is  treated  in  the  usual  summary  fashion,  with  the 

outlines  of  paintings  on  the  walls  summarily  Indicated,  A  painting 

with  a  high  concentration  of  white  in  it  is  placed  to  the  left  of  the 

model.   A  black  chair  stands  behind  the  table,  and  there  is  a  red 

streak  on  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  chair.   These  three  elements  help 

to  give  a  balancing  energy  to  that  side  of  the  painting. 

The  little  artist  working  in  the  right  background  seems  almost 

an  after-thought.  His  proportions  are  totally  illogical,  and  he  is 

rendered  in  a  few  blunt  brushstrokes  on  top  of  an  already  existing 

337 
layer  of  paint.     This  is  unusual,  because  the  rest  of  the  painting 

is  very  thinly  painted;  it  is  possible  to  see  the  whole  of  the  canvas 

through  the  paint.   The  white  of  the  painting  on  the  wall  is  repeated 
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on  a  larger  scale  in  the  window  on  the  right.  The  paint  is  applied 
extremely  spontaneously.   This  gives  the  impression  that  this  work  was 

an  experimental  one,  as  does  the  apparent  last  minute  inclusion  of  the 

338 
figure  of  the  artist. 

In  1904,  Marquet  continued  to  paint  a  few  studio  nudes  and 

339 
Parisian  landscapes.     He  painted  a  portrait  of  Andre  Rouveyre,  the 

writer,  talented  draftsman,  and  critic,  at  this  time  which  was  in 

340 
complete  opposition  to  the  Fauve  formal  vocabulary.     The  palette 

is  extremely  limited;  Rouveyre  is  described  as  a  flat  black  silhouette 

341 
in  the  foreground,  with  a  greyish  wall  behind  him.     The  wall  throws 

his  outline  into  even  sharper  distinction.  The  floor  tilts  upward, 

denying  a  logical  penetration  into  depth,  so  the  viewer  is  forced  on 

342 
the  one  hand,  to  read  this  work  as  two  dimensional.     On  the  other 

hand,  Marquet  did  provide  indications  of  depth;  there  is  a  faint 

shadow  reflecting  Rouveyre 's  figure  behind  him.   Rouveyre 's  face  has 

colour  modulation  in  it,  Marquet  tilted  his  signature  to  the  right, 

343 
Implying  a  penetration  into  depth.     Here  Marquet  continued  to 

combine  an  interest  in  the  three  dimensional  aspects  of  his  subject 

with  the  two  dimensional  character  of  his  canvas.   This  painting  is 

concerned  with  linear  decorative  pattern,  for  example,  look  at  the 

outline  of  Rouveyre's  arms. 

Also  in  1904,  Marquet  was  made  a  member  of  the  hanging  committee 

of  the  Salon  des  Independants,  indicating  the  respect  in  which  he  was 

344 
held  already. 

Another  painting  of  this  year,  Paysage  du  Midi;  was  begun  dur- 
ing Marquet  «s  summer  trip  to  the  south.     He  may  have  taken  Raoul  Dufy 

346 
along  with  him  on  this  trip.    This  landscape  is  similar  to  the  Vue 
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d'Agay*  done  in  1902.  There  is  the  same  distant  perspective  with  a 
row  of  mountains  in  the  background,  which  limit  the  three  dimensional 
space.   The  shapes  of  the  land,  bushes,  trees,  houses,  and  mountains 
are  very  solid,  as  usual,  and  yet  simplified  and  flattened,  carefully 
organized.  There  is  a  difference;  all  of  the  diagonals  have  disap- 
peared, and  this  composition  is  designed  in  terms  of  balancing  hori- 
zontals and  verticals.  This  painting  again  reminds  the  viewer  of 
Cezanne  in  its  approach  to  the  subject.  This  also  creates  a  tie  to 
Fauvism.   Marquet  apparently  saw  Fauvism  as  a  means,  not  of  heightening 
his  colour,  but  of  simplifying  his  compositions.   He  was  essentially  a 
synthesizer.   The  paint  is  applied  very  thinly;  in  places  the  bare 
canvas  shows  through,  a  characteristic  that  appears  again  and  again 
as  Marquet  matures.  He  never  overj^oaded  his  canvas  with  pigment;  it 
was  always  applied  with  restraint.   When  Marquet  returned  to  Paris,  he 
exhibited  in  the  1904  Salon  d'AutOmne.   His  work  was  admired  by  Antoine 

Druet,  of  the  Gallerie  Druet,  who  offered  to  represent  him.  Marquet 
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agreed,  and  signed  a  contract  with  Druet  in  1905.     He  was  also  ex- 
hibiting at  Berthe  Weill's  at  this  time.   Druet  was  an  interesting  man, 

348 
a  wine  merchant  and  an  araatuer  photographer  as  well  as  a  gallery  owner. 
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Marquet  was  sometimes  accused  of  being  nothing  but  a  photographic  eye. 

This  accusation  is  basically  unsound,  if  one  looks  at  Marquet ' s  paintings 

carefully.  It  is  true  that  he  was  extremely  sensitive  visually  to  light, 

350 
form,  and  atmosphere.     Therefore,  photography  may  have  interested 

him,  and  has  association  with  Druet  would  have  given  him  the  opportunity 
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to  make  use  of  photographs  to  assist  him  in  his  work. 

In  late  1904,  Marquet  and  Matisse  worked  in  the  company  of  their 

352 
friend  Manguin,  in  Manguin's  studio.     Three  paintings,  and  an  oil 
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sketch  on  paper  were  done  in  this  studio  of  the  same  subject  matter, 

the  nude  in  the  studio.   Until  very  recently,  one  of  these  paintings 

353 
was  attributed  to  each  artist.     Manguin  was  considered  to  be  the 

354* 
author  of  the  Nude  in  the  Studio,     Marquet  the  author  of  Matisse 

355* 
Painting  in  Manguin' s  Studio,    and  Matisse  the  author  of  the  oil 

356* 
sketch  on  paper  of  Marquet  Painting  A  Nude,     and  Marquet  (or  Manguin) 

357 
Painting  a  Nude.     Recently,  the  attribution  of  this  last  work  has 

358 
been  called  into  question.     Elderfield,  in  his  The  "Wild  Beasts" : 

Fauvism  and  Its  Affinities,  suggests  Marquet  or  Manguin  as  the  true 

author  of  this  work,  but  does  not  give  any  explanation  for  either 
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attribution.     This  painting  is  certainly  different  in  style  from 

360 
that  of  Manguin  titled  Nude  in  the  Studio.     It  is  very  unlike  the 

361 

Nude  in  the  Studio  done  by  Marquet  in  1903,  previously  discussed. 

Thirdly,  the  composition  is  very  similar,  almost  identical  to  that  of 

Matisse's  oil  sketch  on  paper  entitled  Marquet  Painting  £  Nude.   The 

only  difference  between  them  is  the  use  of  Divisionist  dots  on  top  of 

the  figure  and  in  the  background  as  well.   Also,  the  combination  of 

Divisionist  dabs  and  flat  brushstrokes  in  this  painting  is  similar  to 

361B 
the  technique  used  in  Matisse's  prepratory  sketch  for  Joy  of  Living. 

The  treatment  of  the  figure  is  in  contrast  to  Marquet 'S  handling  of 

362 
the  subject  in  his  Matisse  Painting  in  Manguin' s  Studio.     In  Marquet ' 5 

painting  the  figure  is  strongly  differentiated  from  the  background  by 

the  use  of  a  blue  contour  line  and  a  naturalistic  approach  to  the  flesh 

tones  of  the  figure.   The  brushstrokes  are  well  blended  on  the  nude's 

body.   However,  Marquet  shows  a  renewed  interest  in  Divisionism  in  this 

work,  probably  the  direct  result  of  seeing  works  done  by  Matisse  that 

summer  in  St.  Tropez,  when  he  was  working  in  the  company  of  Signac  and 
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and  Cross.  The  Divisionist  dabs  are  kept  mostly  to  the  background,  and 
they  are  skillfully  blended.   There  are  greens,  turquoise,  and  soft 
pinks,  and  some  darker  blues  in  this  area.   The  colours  are  warm,  but 
not  overly  bright  as  a  result  of  this  mixing.  The  figure  of  the  model 
occupies  the  center  of  the  painting,  as  was  usual  with  Marquet.   She  is 
in  three-quarters  view  again,  and  the  silhouette  is  typically  emphasized. 
There  is  the  same  balancing  of  horizontals  and  verticals  in  this  work 
that  appears  in  his  earlier  nudes  and  landscapes  as  well.   In  this 
painting,  Marque^'s  earlier  experiment  with  bright  Fauve  colours  (Nude 
in  the  Studio,  1903)  has  been  transformed  back  into  the  style  he  felt 
most  comfortable  with,  the  heightening  of  local  tone.    In  contrast, 
the  painting  formerly  attributed  to  Matisse  is  treated  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner.   The  model  is  shown  almost  in  profile  and  she  is 
placed  in  the  left  hand  side  of  the  painting.   The  contours  of  figure 
are  very  sketchily  indicated,  at  points  she  is  not  strongly  different- 
iated from  the  background.   The  whole  painting  is  covered  with  Pointil- 
list  dabs,  the  model  as  well.   The  dabs  vary  in  size,  from  dots  to 
loose  short  brushstrokes.   The  grey  underpaint  is  revealed  in  many 
places.   The  background  contains  a  full  spectrum  of  colours.   The  nude 
is  partially  covered  with  orange,  green,  red,  and  white  dabs.   A  note 
of  interest,  the  feet  of  the  model  are  treated  in  an  almost  sloppy 

manner;  the  brushstrokes  of  brilliant  red  and  green  do  not  describe 

364 
the  contours  of  the  model's  feet,  as  they  usually  do  in  a  Marquet. 

The  composition  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  diagonals  and  verticals. 

Marquet' s  favorite  horizontals  are  not  to  be  found.   This  work  seems 

very  experimental  and  unfinished,  and  the  contours  of  the  model's 

body  are  treated  in  such  a  manner  that  Marquet 'fl  authorship  might  be 
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suggested,  but  all  the  other  elements  indicate  Matisse  as  the  painter. 

The  work  in  the  final  analysis  departs  too  strongly  from  Marquet's 

already  established  characteristics. 

In  early  1905  Marquet  moved  to  the  Quai  des 'August ins  and 

continued  his  usual  procedure  of  setting  up  his  easel  in  front  of  his 

window.     In  one  direction,  there  was  a  view  of  the  quay  and  the 

Seine  bridged  by  the  Pont-Neuf  in  the  distance.   In  the  other  direction 

Marquet  could  see  the  Pont  St.  Michel  and  Notre  Dame.   He  painted  many 

367 
views  of  the  Quai  des  Grands  August  ins,  beginning  from  this  time. 

One  of  the  works  portraying  this  site,  done  in  1905,  is  titled  Le  Quai 

des  Grands-Augustins  et  le^  Pont-Neuf.     How  does  this  work  compare 

to  the  last  Parisian  landscape  by  Marquet  discussed  in  this  paper,  the 

Apse  of  Notre  Dame?  Again  the  artist  has  used  the  view  taken  from 

above,  and  a  deep  penetration  into  space  halted  by  a  horizontal  block 

of  architectural  forms,  this  time  made  up  of  the  Pont  Neuf  and  the 

landscape  behind  it.   The  forms  are  even  more  schematically  delineated; 

Marquet  painted  the  essential  lines  of  the  object  in  order  to  identify 

it  for  the  viewer,  and  with  those  lines  gave  the  object  a  complete 

character.   He  was  an  incredible  draughtsman.   The  quay  is  shown  as 

a  diagonal  curving  from  the  right  side  of  the  painting  into  the  left. 

This  is  characteristic  of  Marquet,  and  it  appears  in  the  earlier  work 

3  70  .  . 

also.     There  is  a  similar  emphasis  on  formal  composition  and  the 

decorative  two  dimensional  qualities  of  the  flat  tints,  diagonals, 

horizontals,  and  verticals.  The  painting  is  even  more  atmospheric  in 

character,  with  a  misty,  slightly  blurred  quality  at  once  inpression- 

istic  and  reminiscent  of  Corot.     A  good  example  of  a  view  of  Notre 

3  72* 
Dame  done  in  1905  by  Marquet  is  Le  Pont  Saint-Michel  et  Notre  Dame. 
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Thls  work  makes  an  interesting  comparison  with  two  of  Matisse's 

373 
paintings  of  Notre  Dame  done  in  1900,  and  1906,  respectively.    Keeping 

in  mind  that  by  1905  the  Fauve  movement  was  approaching  its  height,  this 
painting  by  Marquet  seems,  at  least  coloristically  to  deny  his  partici- 
pation in  this  artistic  trend,   Matisse's  two  paintings  are  full  of 
pure  saturated  colours,  applied  in  an  arbitrary  fashion.   Marquet,  how- 
ever, as  already  mentioned,  was  primarily  interested  in  design,  in 
creating  a  two  dimensional  surface  through  the  use  of  contrasting  flat 
tones  subtlely  modulated,  and  line.   The  two  dimensional  emphasis  in 
Marquet 'i  Le  Pont  Saint-Michel  and  Notre  Dame  appears  also  in  Matisse's 
two  paintings  of  Notre  Dame.   Marquet' s  Fauve  qualities  are  centered 
in  his  treatment  of  space,  rather  than  in  his  treatment  of  colour.   The 
solitary  pedestrians  are  depicted  here,  a  continuous  leitmotif  in 
Marquet's  work^ indicating  his  interest  in  man,  his  essential  aloneness, 
and  his  relationship  to  his  environment. 

In  1905  Marquet  and  Camoin  painted  companion  pieces  of  Mme.  Matisse 

374 
Doing  Needlework.     They  are  very  similar  works;  even  the  canvas  size 

375 
is  identical,   Mme,  Matisse  is  shown  dressed  as  a  Japanese  woman  seated 

at  a  table,  working  on  a  tapestry.   There  are  three  major  differences 
between  these  two  works.  As  usual  in  Marquet's  paintings  of  a  model, 
she  fills  the  space  of  the  canvas,  and  this  gives  her  a  certain  monu- 
mental ity.   In  Camoin' s  work  there  is  more  space  between  the  top  of  her 
head  and  the  top  of  the  canvas.   Also  Camoin  gave  more  attention  to  the 
paintings  and  other  objects  in  the  studio  which  were  summarily  described 
by  Marquet,   The  angle  of  depiction  is  different,  Camoin  showing  Mme, 
Matisse  from  a  profile  view,  and  Marquet  employing  his  characteristic 
three-quarter  view.   Thirdly,  Marquet  included  a  Divisionist  treatment 
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of  the  floor,  the  table  legs,  and  a  section  of  the  wall,  indicating 

376 
his  continued  Interest  in  the  decorative  effects  created  by  Pointillism. 

Marquet  did  increase  the  intensity  of  his  colour  in  this  painting,  but 

the  bright  reds,  yellows,  oranges,  and  blues  are  placed  very  judiciously. 

One  could  never  describe  a  Marquet  painting  as  having  riotous  colour. 

There  is  the  characteristic  balance  between  horizontals,  verticals,  and 

diagonals,  the  same  flattening  of  forms  through  the  use  of  flat  tints 

and  contrasting  colours.   The  colours  are  heightened  local  tones;  they 
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are  not  arbitrary. 

In  March  of  1905  Marquet  exhibited  at  the  Salon  des  Independants 
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as  usual.     The  critics  apparently  had  little  to  say  about  his  work 

in  particular,  but  they  were  excited  about  the  Fauves,  already  thinking 
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of  them  as  a  group.     Marquet  saw  his  friend  Matisse's  Luxe,  Calme, 

et  Volupte  at  this  exhibition  and  determined  to  go  to  St.  Tropez  that 
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summer.    When  Marquet  left  for  the  south,  Camoin  and  Manguin  went 
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along  with  him.     He  painted  a  work  entitled  Vue  d'Agay  at  this  time, 

a  painting  which  he  was  to  show  at  the  historic  Salon  d'AutO'^ee  in 

382 
1905,  in  Room  VII. 

This  painting  documents  Marquet  's  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of 
the  Midi.   It  describes  a  panorama  of  a  lake  with  trees  and  bushes 
placed  in  the  foreground  as  repoussoir  devices.   In  the  distance  there 
are  mountains  and  a  peaceful  summer  sky.   This  work  shows  a  close  obser- 
vation of  nature,  the  twisting  forms  of  the  tree  branches  and  the  flexi- 
ble, curving  shapes  of  the  plants  in  the  sun  lit  foreground.   Natural 

forms  have  been  simplified,  but  have  not  been  flattened  out  to  the 
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extent  that  is  evident  in  the  work  of  Matisse  of  this  period.    The 

colours  are  still  heightened.   There  are  vibrant  yellows  and  turquoise 
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blues  in  the  foreground,  where  the  sun  strikes  the  plants  and  the  earth. 
Red  touches  and  orange  dabs  appear  in  the  trees  and  among  the  bushes. 
However,  when  the  vegetation  turn^away  from  the  sunlight,  the  colours 
become  darker.   There  is  still  light  and  dark  colour  modelling,  sug- 
gesting depth.   The  lake  is  of  a  slightly  less  brilliant  blue  hue  than 
the  turquoise  in  the  foreground.   The  hills  in  the  distance  are  varying 
shades  of  green  on  their  lower  slopes,  which  turn  to  a  variety  of  subtly 
modulated  pinks,  oranges,  mauves,  and  purples  as  the  hills  recede.   This 
colour  modulation  creates  a  rocky  quality,  a  three  dimensionality  in 
the  hills.   They  have  a  quality  reminiscent  of  the  hills  painted  by 

Gauguin  in  Tahiti,  particularly  in  the  broad  surfaces  and  colour  harmo- 
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nies  used.     The  sky  is  soft  and  blue,  with  a  few  hazy  white  clouds 

drifting  about  which  reassert  the  horizontals  of  the  foreground.   The 

horizontal  of  the  foreground  plane,  made  up  of  warm  colours  primarily, 

is  followed  by  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  lake,  a  band  of  cool  colour, 

which  is  paralle  led  by  the  horizontal  band  of  the  hills  made  up  mostly 

of  warm  hues.   Above  the  hills   floats  a  blue  band  of  sky.   Thus  there 

is  a  pattern  of  horizontal  hot,  cool,  hot,  cool  areas,  balanced  by  the 

verticals  of  the  trees  and  plants  in  the  foreground.   This  tends  to 

flatten  the  surface  of  the  painting,  stressing  the  two-dimensional. 

Another  favorite  Marquet  motif,  the  active  silhouette  appears  here. 

By  this  device,  Marquet  stressed  the  importance  of  the  silhouetted  shapes 

and  the  voids  between  them.   The  trees  are  silhouetted  against  the  sky 

and  the  plants  are  silhouetted  against  the  water  of  the  lake,  creating 

a  deliberate  two  dimensional  decorative  effect.   The  hills  are  also 

outlined  against  the  sky.   At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  strong  sense 

of  recession  in  depth  created  by  the  use  of  perspective  and  the  modifi- 
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cation  of  Intensity  in  colour  to  Indicate  depth.   Marquet  did  use 
heightened,  unnatural  colours  in  this  painting.   However,  they  are  not 
as  arbitrary  as  those  used  by  Matisse,  but  rather  an  intensification 
of  local  hues.   Like  Matisse,  he  created  form  through  colour  and  simpli- 
fied natural  forms.   His  use  of  line  is  very  important,  particularly 
in  the  trees  and  the  plants.   Marquet's  line  is  supple,  graceful,  and 
energetic,  and  he  never  hesitated  to  use  it.   As  a  result,  he  was 
always  more  decorative  in  his  approach  than  Matisse.   In  The  Pine  at 

St.  Tropez^  Marquet  continued  to  emphasize  the  same  stylistic  elements 

38S* 
found  in  Vue  d'A^ay.      The  composition  consists  of  a  pine  tree 

silhouetted  against  a  country  landscape  with  hills  in  the  distance  and 
a  light  blue  sky.   The  colours  are  vibrant  and  applied  in  thin,  broad, 
flowing  brushstrokes  which  seem  very  spontaneous.   The  canvas  is  al- 
lowed to  show  through  in  many  places.   As  usual  everything  is  care- 
fully balanced;  the  vertical  of  the  tree  is  offset  by  the  horizontals 
of  the  land  and  the  distant  hills.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  paintings  which  resulted  from  Marquet's  trip  to  the  midi  this  year 
do  not  show  any  marked  Divisionist  influence.   Marquet  was  obviously 
interested  in  the  colours  and  the  light  seen  in  the  south,  not  in  the 
Divisionist  technique  at  this  point. 

In  the  fall   of  1905,  Marquet  submitted  four  works  to  the  Salon 

387 
d'AutOmne,  Antheor,  Menton,  Les  Roches  Rouges  du  Trayas,  and  Vue  d'Agay. 

Francois  Monod,  the  critic  for  L'Art  et  Decoration  described  Marquet's 

work  as  having:   '' . . .  a  certain  burst  of  light  and  colour,  so  awkward 

388 
and  so  clumsy....,"    a  rather  amusing  comment,  considering  its  obtuse- 

ness.   However,  he  also  added:   "A  principle  of  form  and  of  design  is 

389 
the  most  important  element  to  be  found  in  (Marquet's  work.)" 
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How  did  these  paintings  by  Marquet  fit  In  with  the  other 

paintings  exhibited  In  the  Fauve  Room?  The  Woman  With  a  Hat  by  Matisse, 
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and  Collloure  by  Deraln  are  both  painted  primarily  in  pure  colours. 

Vue  d'Agay  is  a  mixture  of  pure  colours  and  subtle  earth  colours,  care- 
fully modulated.   All  three  of  these  works  are  concerned  with  two 
dimensional  colour  patterns,  but  Marquet' S  work  places  the  strongest 
emphasis  on  the  linear  definition  of  form,  and  the  object-void  pattern 
created  thereby.   Matisse's  The  Woman  With  a_   Hat  is  the  most  daring 
In  its  rejection  of  depth  and  concentration  on  the  surface  plane.   Judg- 
ing by  Vue  d'Agay,  Marquet' s  paintings  at  the  1905  Salon  d'Autumne 
exhibition  must  have  been  just  as  "Fauve"  as  those  of  Matisse  and  the 
others,  in  their  treatment  of  formal  composition.   A  major  difference 

between  their  works  at  this  time,  aside  from  the  use  of  pure  colour, 
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was  that  Marquet  placed  just  as  much  emphasis  on  penetration  into  depth. 

At  this  exhibition,  Marquet  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Raoul 

Dufy  and  they  sensed  an  artistic  affinity  in  their  Interest  In  deco- 
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ratlve  qualities.     A  friendship  developed;  Marquet  liked  the  younger 

man's  light  hearted  approach  to  life,  Dufy,  the  gentle  solemnity  of  his 

new  friend. 

MARQUET  AND  DUFY:   1906  , 

In  1906,  Marquet  continued  to  paint  views  of  Paris,  favoring 
the  winter  season.   The  brilliant  warm  colours  that  appear  in  his 
country  landscapes  of  1905  do  not  appear  in  these  works,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  time  of  year.   The  Pont  Neuf  is  one  of  Marquet' s  best 
known  works.   This  Is  rather  an  unusual  angle;  the  bridge  is  shown  in 
the  middle  ground  from  one  bank  of  the  Seine,  instead  of  Marquet 's 
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previous  long  distance  views  of  the  Seine  with  the  bridge  in  deep  space. 

The  composition  still  contains  characteristic  Marquet  elements,  the 
aerial  viewpoint  and  the  horizontal  blockade  in  the  distance,  made  up 
of  apartment  buildings.   The  penetration  into  space  is  not  as  deep  in 
this  work  as  in  Marquet's  earlier  Parisian  landscapes.   This  is  due  to 
the  increased  emphasis  on  the  blockade.   There  is  the  diagonal  into 
space  of  the  bridge  balanced  by  the  horizontals  of  the  Seine  and  the 
quay,  and  the  verticals  of  the  street  lights  and  trees.   The  ubiquitous 
pedestrians  are  present,  indicated  with  single  blunt  strokes.   The 
painting  is  divided  primarily  into  three  colour  areas,  the  deep  blues 
and  greens  of  the  river  and  the  apartment  buildings  which  are  in 
shadow,  the  white  sky,  and  the  white  and  bistre  bridge.   A  direct 
light  source  is  indicated,  coming  from  behind  the  buildings  across 
the  Seine,  and  shining  on  the  bridge.   There  are  many  cast  shadows. 
Three  touches  of  bright  orange  appear  in  this  painting;  the  rest  of 
the  work  is  in  dark  hues.   The  treatment  of  the  landscape  is  as 
atmospheric  as  usual,  if  not  more  so.   Marquet  captured  the  winter 
sunlight  and  a  hazy,  cloudy  winter  sky  beautifully  in  this  work. 
This  treatment  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  equal  interest  in  the  three 
dimensional  set  Marquet  apart  from  the  other  Fauves,  as  well  as  his 
more  subtlely  modulated  palette.   In  Matisse's  Notre  Dame  of  1906, 
space  is  much  more  two  dimensional,  bright  arbitrary  colours  spon- 
taneously flow  from  one  area  to  another,  forms  are  very  loosly  de- 
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fined. 

In  the  summer,  Marquet  and  Dufy  went  to  St.  Adresse,  Le  Havre, 

and  Trouville.   They  painted  side  by  side,  and  for  a  period  of  time, 

Marquet  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  his  companion's  ebullient 
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splrlts,  and  his  own  enjoyment  in  their  friendship  into  painting  with 
bright,  gay  colours  once  again. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Dufy's  use  of  colour  influenced  Marquet. 

If  anything,  Marquet  probably  influenced  Dufy,  but  in  the  area  of  de- 
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sign,  not  colour.     One  of  the  earliest  paintings  that  Marquet  com- 
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pleted  in  Dufy's  company  was  The  Bridge  at  St.  Adresse.    Dufy's 

piece,  The  Jetty  at  Sainte-Adresse  was  painted  at  approximately  the 
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same  time,  but  from  a  different  angle.     Marquet 's  painting  shows  a 

side  view  of  the  cabanas  and  the  jetty  on  the  beach  of  St.  Adresse.   A 
large  amount  of  the  foreground,  painted  in  reddish-browns,  remains 
empty,  except  for  two  figures  sketchily  defined  in  the  right  fore- 
ground.  In  the  cream  colored  middle  ground  three  more  figures  are 
seated  by  a  group  of  three  cabanas.   Behind  them  is  the  jetty  with 
a  few  figures  standing  on  top  of  it,  and  many  more  cabanas.   In  the 
distance  is  the  town  of  St.  Adresse.   The  cabanas  are  a  gay  orange 
and  white  and  there  are  contrasting  green  areas  in  the  jetty  and  on 
the  beach.   The  orange  is  repeated  more  softly  in  the  distant  build- 
ings of  the  town.   Although  Marquet  has  used  orange  in  this  painting, 
especially  in  the  cabanas,  it  is  very  soft  as  a  result  of  being  very 
thinly  applied  over  the  white  underpaint  which  shows  through.   There 
are  a  few  really  bright  touches,  the  umbrella  of  a  woman  on  the  jetty, 
a  brush  stroke  defining  an  edge  on  the  cabana  in  the  foreground,  the 
purple  streak  on  the  hat  of  the  seated  figure  in  the  foreground,  a 
red  umbrella  in  the  distance,  a  purple  dress  on  one  figure,  and  a 
yellow  hat  on  another.   This  painting  is  even  flatter  and  more  two 
dimensional  than  Marquet' s  Pont  Neuf  of  this  same  year.   It  is  also 
more  decorative.   It  has  a  rather  poster  like  quality  as  a  result  of 
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the  use  of  flat  tints,  schematic  deliniation  of  form,  and  a  lack  of 

shadows.   Dufy's  painting  of  the  same  subject  exhibits  a  "mixed- 
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technique  Fauvism."     In  the  foreground  there  are  numerous  broken 

brushstrokes  of  bright  greens  and  oranges  which  contrast  with  flatter, 
blended  brushstrokes  above.   The  colours  in  this  painting  are  generally 
much  brighter  than  those  which  appear  in  Marquet's  piece.  There  are 
many  figures  depicted,  a  homeogenious  crowd  in  fact,  in  contrast  to 
Marquet's  solitary  figures.   As  Dufy  continued  to  work  with  Marquet, 
his  style  changed  and  the  broken  touches  disappeared  from  his  compo- 
sitions.  A  concentration  on  the  use  of  flat  tints  and  more  even 
tones  became  a  dominant  characteristic,   and  the  poster-like  quality 
found  in  Marquet's  work  of  this  period  appeared  in  Dufy's  also.   This 
must  have  been  Marquet's  influence. 

In  Le  Havre,  both  painters  painted  the  flag  bedecked  streets 
celebrating  the  fourteenth  of  July,  France's  day  of  independence. 
In  Dufy's  painting.  The  Fourteenth  of  July  at  Le  Havre,  he  enlarged 
the  French  national  flags  out  of  all  proportion,  and  used  brilliant 

reds,  whites,  and  blues  in  them  to  suggest  the  joy  and  vitality  of 
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such  a  day.     They  tend  to  fill  the  picture  space,  and  thus  flatten 

it,   Dufy  learned  from  Marquet  to  suppress  unnecessary  details  and 
complicated  colour  modelling.   Houses  painted  in  soft  green,  pink,  and 
blue  pastels  gently  contrast  with  the  colourful  flags  and  some  pe- 
destrians rather  clumsily  described  are  walking  down  the  street.   In 

400* 
Marquet ^s  The  Fourteenth  of  July  at  Le  Havre,     the  flags  are  of 

more  normal  proportions  and  the  colour  in  general  is  less  vivid.   How- 
ever, the  reds  and  oranges  are  richer  than  in  his  earlier  painting, 
and  they  cover  more  surface  area.   The  eye  of  the  viewer  is  permitted 
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to  look  past  the  flags  into  depth,  as  the  flags  do  not  block  the 
view.   The  schematic  pedestrians  are  indicated  with  a  few  strokes. 
There  are  more  diagonals  and  verticals  in  this  work  and  less  stress 
is  placed  on  the  horizontal  than  usual  in  Marquet's  work.   This  adds 
to  the  energetic  atmosphere.   The  horizontals  in  Dufy's  work  have  a 

more  calming  effect.   His  draftsmanship  is  not  as  elegant  as  Marquet's, 
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but  he  is  just  as  decorative,  if  not  more  so  at  this  point. 

At  Trouville  both  artists  painted  the  posters  on  the  streets 

of  the  city.   Marquet's  Posters  at  Trouville  shows  the  brightly 

coloured  posters  in  the  background  and  in  front  of  them,  two  cabanas 
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and  five  figures  on  the  beach.     It  is  impossible  to  read  the 

lettering  on  the  posters  and  the  figures  on  the  beach  cast  shadows, 

both  elements  indicating  depth  even  though  the  cabanas  seem  very  flat 

and  the  posters  create  a  horizontal  band  across  the  painting.  The 

scene  is  very  quiet.   In  Dufy's  version.  The  Posters  in  Trouville, 

the  colours  are  generally  brighter,  there  are  no  shadows,  and  some  of 

403* 
the  advertisements  are  legible.      These  elements  make  the  painting 

seem  very  flat.   However,  the  diagonal  view  into  depth  and  the  greater 
number  of  pedestrians  give  this  painting  an  energetic  movement  which 
is  in  contrast  to  more  dignified  calm  of  Marquet's  painting. 

Dufy,  like  Marquet  was  interested  in  busy  streets,  seaside 
resorts,  and  views  of  figures  in  movement  from  a  distance.   They  both 
were  interested  in  the  decorative  possibilities  inherent  in  colour 
and  line.   During  the  summer  they  worked  together  in  1906,  Dufy  con- 
centrated on  formal  problems,  and  was  indebted  to  Marquet  for  some  of 
the  solutions  he  found,  such  as  the  flattening  of  space  and  the  simpli- 
fication of  forms.   Marquet  experimented  with  heightened  colour,  but 
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it  did  not  suit  him,  and  by  the  following  year  he  had  returned  to  his 
darker  palette.  Also,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  Marquet 

continued  to  paint  works  in  his  darker  palette  at  the  same  time  as  his 

404 
lighter  ones  in  the  summer  of  1906,     He  showed  some  of  his  paintings 

405 
of  that  summer  at  the  Salon  d'Autamne  of  1906.     Vauxcelles  came  to 

the  show  and  ...  > 

"Vauxcelles  commented  on  the  difference  between  the 
Paris  Marquet  of  the  Independants  of  1905,  and  the 
new  Marquet  of  the  south,  who  painted  metallic  green 
trees,  rose  coloured  houses  and  bright  sun-drenched 
landscapes. . . ''^06 

He  indicated  that  he  preferred  the  former.   Paul  Jamot  of  the  Gazette 

des  Beaux  Arts,  however,  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter. 

"M.  Marquet  is  from  now  on  a  true  talent.   He  has  a 
fresh  and  rapid  vision...  his  perspectives  are  rendered 
decisively;  the  balance  of  his  compositions,  the  strong 
simplicity  of  his  colour  place  his  paintings  in  the 
first  rank  in  the  salon... "407 

MARQUET:   1907  -  1908 

408 

In  1907  Marquet  had  his  first  one  man  show  at  Druet's.     At 

this  point,  during  the  height  of  the  Fauve  movement,  Marquet  was 
extremely  successful.   Most  of  his  paintings  of  this  time  were  not 

even  exhibited  at  the  salons  because  collectors  bought  them  almost 

409 
as  soon  as  they  were  painted. 

At  the  1907  Salon  des  Independants  Charles  Morice  commented 

that  the  work  of  Marquet  attracted  his  attention,  and  that  it  was  of 

some  merit.   For  Morice  to  be  so  gentle  in  his  treatment  must  have 

been  gratifying  to  Marquet,  as  he  was  usually  quite  ruthless  in  his 

410 
criticism  of  the  Fauves. 

In  1907  Marquet  painted  a  protrait  entitled  The  Sergeant  £f 
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411* 
the  Colonial  Regiment.      An  earlier  version  of  this  subject,  with 

the  same  title  from  1905-06  already  existed,  but  Marquet  apparently 

412 
became  interested  in  this  subject  again,  which  was  not  unusual  for  him. 

This  portrait  is  of  interest  for  two  reasons.   It  has  ties  to  the 
portrait  of  Andre  Rouveyre,  done  in  1904,  and  it  shows  the  differences 
between  Marquet' s  treatment  of  landscapes  and  figure  studies.   As 
Marquet  was  primarily  a  landscapist,  his  portraits  existed  in  a  differ- 
ent class  of  their  own.   In  this  painting,  the  Sergeant  is  shown  in 
three  quarter  length,  seated.  He  is  turned  to  the  left  in  a  three 
quarter  view,  sits  very  erect,  and  his  glance  is  oblique;  he  does  not 
look  at  the  spectator.   As  in  the  Portrait  of  Andre  Rouveyre,  the 
sitter  fills  the  canvas  and  is  silhouetted  against  a  neutral  background. 
His  form  is  very  self  contained,  as  is  that  of  Rouveyre.   The  Sergeant 
is  more  three  dimensional  as  a  result  of  being  turned  to  the  side,  and 
wearing  a  uniform  with  red  and  gold  stripes,  button,  and  epaulettes 
which  relieve  the  flat  severity  of  his  blue  jacket.   There  is  the 

same  interest  in  outline  exhibited  in  both  works.  The  two  dimensional 

413 
quality  of  Marquet' S  portraits  reminds  the  viewer  of  Kanet.    They 

are  less  experimental  and  abstract  than  his  landscapes,  and  reveal  less 

414 
of  the  character  of  subjects  than  his  landscapes  do  of  their  sites. 

In  the  winter  months  of  1907  Marquet  painted  a  view  of  the  Pont 

Neuf  entitled  Le  Pont  Neuf-Neige.  ^^  This  work  is  representative  of 

Marquet 's  change  in  style  during  this  time.   As  the  other  Fauves  were 

beginning  to  abandon  their  violent  colours  for  more  subdued  hues  in  this 

year,  the  art  of  Marquet  also  underwent  a  change.   He  continued  to 

treat  the  same  themes,  rivers,  ports,  bridges,  Notre  Dame,  beaches,  and 

country  landscapes,  and  his  interest  in  formal  composition  did  not 
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falter.   But  there  were  two  changes.  The  major  change  was  his  decision 

416 
to  return  to  his  greys  and  bistres  of  1902.     The  warm  and  vivid 

colours  of  1904  -  1906  were  toned  down,  not  to  be  seen  again  until  the 

early  1920' s.     The  second  change  was  really  an  increased  emphasis 

on  a  characteristic  already  present  in  many  of  his  landscapes,  an 

Impressionistic  treatment  of  light  and  atmosphere.   In  Le  Pont  Neuf , 

Neige,  the  composition  is  almost  identical  to  that  of  Le  Pont  Neuf, 

418* 
done  in  1906.      The  bridge  is  shown  from  the  same  angle;  the  view- 
point is  just  a  little  closer.   Marquet  effectively  created  an  inter- 
esting pattern  by  the  contrast  of  the  snow  covered  curved  and  straight 
edges  of  the  bridge  with  the  darkness  of  the  railing  which  follows  the 
same  curves.   The  light  areas  of  the  supports  of  the  bridge,  the  sky, 
and  the  snow  covered  roofs  contrast  with  the  darkness  of  the  Seine, 
the  buildings,  and  the  pedestrians  on  the  bridge.   There  is  the  fa- 
miliar organization  of  the  composition  in  terms  of  the  diagonal  into 
depth  countered  by  a  strot^  horizontal ,  and  this  in  turn  is  balanced 
by  discrete  verticals  in  the  forms  of  lampposts,  chimneys,  etc.   Thus 
there  is  the  continued  stress  on  both  the  two  dimensional  and  three 
dimensional.   The  title  of  this  work  provides  a  clue  to  Marquet '5  in- 
creased interest  in  atmosphere.   Marquet  began  to  present  many  views 

of  the  same  site  simultaniously  at  the  salons,  only  differentiating 

419 
them  by  the  season  or  the  weather  conditions.     In  Le  Pont  Neuf, 

Neige,  there  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  heavy,  moisture  laden  atmos- 
phere of  winter.   The  roofs  of  the  buildings  are  blurred  by  the  mist 
and  their  thick  coats  of  snow.   The  lighting  is  diffused  and  uneven, 
creating  a  subdued,  timeless  quality  which  gives  this  work  a  strange 
delicacy.  This  concern  with  light  and  atmosphere  reminds  the  viewer 
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of  the  works  of  Claude  Monet.   Marquet  appears  to  have  been  looking 
back  to  one  of  his  early  most  influential  sources  of  inspiration  - 
Impressionism.   The  series  of  views  of  the  same  site  is  also  remi- 
niscent of  Monet. 

During  the  summer  of  1907  Marquet  continued  to  travel,  visiting 

420 
Le  Havre,  London,  and  St.  Jean-de-Luz. 

In  1908  Marquet  moved  into  the  studio  on  the  Quai  Saint-Michel 

421 
which  had  belonged  to  Matisse.     Matisse  kept  the  apartment  below, 

422 
and  the  two  friends  renewed  the  close  friendship  of  their  early  years. 

He  continued  to  paint  his  favorite  scenes,  preferring  winter  land- 

423 
scapes. 

In  his  Quai  Bourbon  Marquet  painted  the  slender,  supple  trees 

424* 
along  the  quay  with  a  bridge  in  the  distance.      The  lyrical  deco- 
rative lines  of  these  barelimbed  trees  flatten  the  space  of  the  painting 
into  a  two  dimensional  patterned  surface.   Again  Marquet  used  the 
"active"  silhouette  and  emphasized  the  contrast  between  the  snowy  areas 
and  those  left  bare.   As  usual  he  contradicted  this  seemingly  purely 
decorative  emphasis  by  the  use  of  the  plunging  aerial  perspective  and 
diagonal  into  depth.   To  this  an  atmospheric  treatment  is  added. 

Marquet  probably  exhibited  some  landscapes  of  this  type  at  the 

Salon  des  Independants  of  1908.   The  critic  Apollinaire  commented: 

"M.  Marquet's  studies  possess  all  his  well-known  quali- 
ties.  Marquet 's  talent  is,  in  my  opinion,  greater  than 
he  himself  supposes.   And  this  modesty  of  his  is  not  all 
to  the  good.   It  forces  him,  in  a  sense,  to  repeat  him- 
self, for  fear  of  going  astray. "425 

This  comment  by  Apollinaire  treats  one  of  the  major  problems 

in  dealing  with  Marquet's  art.   This  problem  will  be  discussed  later, 

but  it  is  Interesting  that  already  the  critics  were  leveling  this 
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criticlsra  against  Marquet,  which  today  results  in  his  being  considered 

a  minor  talent. 

Marquet  travelled  to  Fecamp,  Naples,  Poissy,  and  Collioure  this 
426 
year.     He  also  entered  the  Academic  Ranson  (run  by  the  Nabis  group) 

427 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Salon  d'Automne  committee.     It  is  of 

interest  that  Marquet  joined  this  academy,  because  the  decorative 

interests  particular  to  the  Nabis  must  have  struck  a  responsive  chord 

428 
in  Marquet. 

By  1908,  the  Fauve  movement  had  come  to  an  end.  The  other 

Fauves  toned  down  their  colours,  became  increasingly  decorative,  or 

turned  to  Cezanne.   Some  of  the  artists  became  interested  in  the  new 

movement  -  Cubism. 

MARQUET:   1908  -  1910 

Marquet  continued  on  his  own  path;  very  few  changes  in  his 

style  appear  until  1912,  where  for  a  brief  moment  he  experimented 

with  a  mild  version  of  cubism,  and  then  returned  to  his  more  familiar 

style. 

429 
In  1910,  Marquet  painted  a  scene  titled  Winter  on  the  Seine. 

This  work  indicates  that  the  only  change  in  his  style  that  had  occurred 
in  two  years  was  an  increased  flattening  of  space  and  simplification 
of  forms,  rendering  the  painting  even  more  decorative  than  earlier 
versions  of  the  same  subject.   Again  Marquet  has  used  the  aerial  view- 
point, the  diagonal  into  depth,  the  balancing  horizontals  and  verticals, 
and  the  misty  atmosphere.   An  unusual  element  in  this  work  is  the 
absence  of  the  horizontal  band  of  architectural  forms  which  limits 
progression  into  the  distance. 
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The  quays  and  the  bridge  form  an  interesting  zig-zag  pattern.     This 


trend  of  simplification  and  flattening  of  forms  and  space  continued 

431 
to  appear  in  Harquet's  landscapes. 


CHAPTER  III 

SUMMARY 

To  what  degree  was  Marquet  a  Fauve?  In  order  to  answer  this 
question,  a  review  of  the  basic  characteristics  of  Fauvisra  might  be 
useful.   The  Fauves  wished  to  increase  the  expressive  and  compositional 
power  of  colour.   Nature  was  considered  a  point  of  departure,  there- 
fore the  subject  was  considered  to  be  of  secondary  importance.  The 
Fauves  reacted  against  the  Impressionists.   They  did  not  want  to 
depict  light,  but  wanted  light  to  result  from  the  intensity  of  the 
colours  employed  in  the  canvas.   They  were  not  concerned  with  atmos- 
pheric effects,  which  were  too  closely  tied  to  nature.   The  Fauves 
wanted  to  remind  the  viewer  of  the  two  dimensional  surface  of  the 
canvas,  and  to  do  this  they  concentrated  on  shallow  space  and  deco- 
rative surface  effects. 

Marquet   was  predominately  interested  in  design,  and  he 
never  used  the  violent,  brilliant  colour  of  Matisse,  Vlaminck,  or 
Derain,  He  never  used  colour  for  strong  emotional  expression. 
Rather  his  paintings  are  completely  serene,  if  not  melancholy  at 
times.   Nature  as  a  subject  was  important  to  Marquet.   He  always 
allowed  the  viewer's  eye  to  penetrate  into  depth.   As  far  as  the 
representation  of  nature  was  concerned,  he  favored  the  winter  most 
of  all,  and  was  attracted  to  the  simplification  of  the  landscape 
created  by  the  snow.   Marquet  returned  to  his  earlier  predilection 
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for  atmospheric  qualities  as  early  as  1906.  He  indicated  direct 
light  sources  by  the  use  of  shadows  in  his  landscapes.  The  qualities 
in  his  work  done  between  1898  -  1908  which  could  be  described  as 
Fauve,  are  centered  in  his  interest  in  the  canvas.   His  use  of  simpli- 
fied forms  and  horizontals,  diagonals,  and  verticals  to  create  a 
balanced  composition  indicate  this.   His  work  was  decorative  as  a 
result,  and  his  absorbed  interest  in  the  patterns  created  by  con- 
trasting colours,  and  silhouettes  added  to  this.   Marquet ' s  subject 
matter  included  no  symbolism,  only  a  continued  interest  in  the 
activities  of  man  during  this  period  of  growing  mechanization  in 
France,  and  a  love  of  moving  water,  which  he  depicted  whenever  he 
found  the  opportunity. 

What  was  Marquet ' s  importance  in  relation  to  the  Fauve  Move- 
ment? Since  most  of  the  concepts  inherent  in  Fauvism  were  in  opposition 
to  Marquet' s  approach,  his  influence  in  this  direction  was  probably 
minimal,  except  in  the  area  of  formal  composition.   As  a  possible 
influence  away  from  the  use  of  arbitrary,  extreme  colour,  he  may 
have  caused  the  other  Fauves  to  see  the  possibilities  inherent  in 
a  more  subdued  palette  and  more  severe  treatment  of  composition,  there- 
fore heralding  the  arrival  of  the  coming  school,  cubism. 

Today  Marquet  is  considered  to  be  a  minor,  although  talented, 
artist,  probably  because  he  restricted  himself  to  a  constant  repe- 
tition of  subject  matter  and  style,  like  a  theme  with  variations. 
Matisse,  on  the  other  hand,  made  explorations  in  many  different 
directions  and  continued  to  evolve,  to  develop  as  he  did  so.   Matisse 
is  considered  to  be  a  major  talent  by  the  present  generation.  Why 
did  Marquet  restrict  himself  in  this  manner?  From  1901  onwards,  he 
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Tiever  had  any  trouble  selling  his  paintings.   In  fact  few  of  them 

were  exhibited  before  the  1950 's  because  they  were  bought  so  rapidly 

432 
by  private  collectors  through  Weill's  or  Druet's. 

This  may  have  been  to  Marquet's  disadvantage  in  the  final 

analysis.   The  other  Fauves,  with  their  more  extreme  approaches  to 

their  art,  were  not  doing  as  well;  they  had  to  keep  struggling, 

Marquet's  work  was  popular  because  of  its  more  reasonable  character. 

One  wonders  if  he  was  tempted  to  continue  in  this  manner  because  it 

was  so  popular,  or  whether  it  was  because  he  preferred  to  continue 

with  the  same  approach  because  he  never  tired  of  it.   Apollinaire 

433 
spoke  of  Marquet's  modesty,  and  said  that  caution  made  him  repetitive. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  Marquet  was  corrupted  by  success,  and 

although  he  was  a  quiet  man,  he  had  a  sharp,  penetrating  intelligence, 

434 
of  which  he  was  well  aware.     He  repeated  what  he  was  doing  because 

it  never  failed  to  interest  him;  he  liked  what  he  was  doing.   Success 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  continue  his  subtle  variations.   A  clear  - 
sighted  man,  he  was  aware  of  his  limitations  as  well  as  his  prefer- 
ences, and  so  continued  to  do  what  came  easily,  naturally  to  him. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  feel  tempted  to  explore  in  other 
directions,  but  he  was  apparently  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  he 
was  doing.   Does  this  attitude  make  him  a  minor  talent?  In  this 
century  the  criteria  for  artistic  success  demands  a  constant  evo- 
lution.  In  the  past  this  has  not  always  been  the  case.   However, 
in  most  cases,  great  artists  have  been  seen  to  constantly  evolve. 
Therefore  it  must  be  conceded  that  Marquet,  talented  though  he  was, 
and  infinitely  subtle,  was  not  in  the  same  class  as  his  friend  Matisse. 
However,  he  should  not  be  dismissed  as  a  minor  Fauve  artist.   Although 
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brlefly  infatuated  with  colour  through  his  association  with  Matisse, 
he  was  strong  enough  and  independent  enough  a  talent  to  pursue  his 
own  path  during  the  height  of  that  movement. 
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APPENDIX 


Marquet  Speaks  On  His  Art 


■'Painting,  even  if  we  call  it  bad,  if  it  is  what  helps  to  keep  some- 
one alive,  how  can  we  condemn  it?" 
Marcel le  Marquet,  Albert  Marquet,  p.  3. 

"I  do  not  know  how  to  write  or  speak  but  only  to  paint  and  draw. 
Look  at  what  I  have  done.   Whether  I  have  succeeded  in  explaining 
myself  or  not,  in  any  case,  if  you  do  not  understand  my  work,  through 
your  fault  or  mine,  I  can  do  no  more.'' 
Marcelle  Marquet,  Marquet,  p.  6. 

Note:   The  above  quotations  are  my  translation. 

"When  I  draw,  1  am  as  pre-occupied  before  a  gas-jet  as  before  a  human 

being." 

Lane,  "The  Paintings  of  Albert  Marquet  "  p.  188. 

"It  is  in  working  (painting)  that  you  will  find  yourself..." 
Marcelle  Marquet,  "Exposition  Marquet"  Nancy,  Musee  des  Beaux  Arts, 
juin  -  juillet,  1959,  p.  18.   My  translation. 

"I  have  only  ever  painted  (with  pure  tones)  at  Arcueil  and  in  the 
Jardin  du  Luxembourg."  (1898) 
Muller,  Fauvism,  p.  92. 

"It  has  happened  that  I  have  begun  a  canvas  in  a  brilliant  tonality, 
going  on  to  finish  it  in  a  grey  notation,"  (1898) 
Muller,  Fauvism,  p.  92. 

"Our  first  Salon  des  Independants,  where  I  think  we  (Matisse  and 
Marquet)  were  the  only  two  painters  to  express  ourselves  in  pure 
colors,  was  in  1901." 

Gordon  Brown,  "Albert  Marquet"  Arts  Magazine  Vol.   46,  p.  49. 
November  1971. 

Marquet  rarely  spoke  about  his  art.   These  few  quotations  are 
some  of  the  rare  remarks  which,  being  recorded,  have  survived  him. 
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Matisse  Reproductions 


1899 


Petit  Paysage  Fauve 
Diehl,  Matisse,  pi.  9, 

Nude  in  the  Studio 


Dorlval,  "Nouvelles  Oeuvres  de  Matisse  et  Marquet  au  Musee  National 
d'Art  Moderne"  La  Revue  des  Arts   1957  no.  3  p.  118. 


1900 


Nude  with  the  Rose  Slippers 

Elderfield,  The  "Wild  Beasts";   Fauvism  and  Its  Affinities,  p.  22. 

Pont  St.  Michel 

Barr,  Matisse,  His  Art  and  His  Public,  p.  68,69, 

Notre  Dame 

Diehl,  The  Fauves  pi.  76. 


1902 


Notre  Dame.,  Fin  d'Apres  Midi 

Delhi,  Matisse,  pi.  18.   Also, 

Barr,  Matisse^  His  Art  and  His  Public,  p.  309. 


1904-05 


Marquet  Painting  a  Nude,  oil  on  paper. 

Elderfield,  The  "Wild  Beasts";   Fauvism  and  Its  Affinities,  p.  34  (left) 

Formerly  attributed  to  Matisse;   Marquet  (or  Manguln)  Painting  a  Nude, 
Ibid,  p.  34  (right) 

Le  Pont  Saint-Michel 
Diehl,  Matisse  pi.  21. 

Luxe,  Calme,  et  Volupte 
Crespelle,  The  Fauves,  pi.  3. 
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1905 


The  Woman  With  the  Hat 
Dlehl,  The  Fauves,  pi.  82. 


1906 

Notre  Dame 

Crespelle,  The  Fauves,  pi.  2, 

Camotn  Reproductions 
1905 

Mme.  Matisse  Doing  Needlework 
Diehl,  The  Fauves  p.  24,  pi.  21, 

Manguin  Reproductions 

Nude  in  the  Studio 
Elderfield,  p.  35. 
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Albert  Marquet  Reproductions 


1898 


The  Luxembourg  Gardens 

Fosca,  Francois.   Albert  Marquet.   pi.  16. 


1899 

The  Fauve  Nude 

Muller,  Joseph-Emile.   Fauvism.  p.  86. 

1901 

Madame  Matisse 


Dorival,  Bernard.   ''Fauves  -  The  Wild  Beasts  Tamed''  Art  News  Annual 
vol.  22,  1953.   p.  113   Color. 

Abslde  de  Notre  Dame 

Besson,  George.   Marquet  ou  La  Cordialite  Pour  le  Reel.   Plate  3  Color. 

Cour  de  Ferme  a  la  Percaillerie 

Cogniat,  Raymond,  editor.   Wildenstein  catalogue  January-February  1972, 

Albert  Marquet  -  A  Loan  Exhibition,  p.  4. 


1902 


Apse  of  Notre  Dame 

Muller,  J.  E.  Fauvism  p.  100 

Vue  d'Agay 

Cogniat,  Raymond,  ed.   Albert  Marquet-A  Loan  Exhibition.   Wildenstein 

Catalogue  Jan-Feb.  1972.  pi.  3. 


1903 


Nu  dans  I'Atelier 

Crespelle,  J-P.  The  Fauves  pi.  11. 
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1904 


Andre  Rouveyre  -  Portrait.  Washington  National  Gallery  Exhibition 
Catalogue,  Painting  in  France  1900-1967,  pi.  23, 

Paysage  du  Midi 

Cogniat,  Raymond,  ed.   Albert  Marquet-A  Loan  Exhibition.   Wildenstein 

Catalogue  Jan-Feb.  1972  pi.  6. 

Matisse  Painting  a  Nude  in  Manguin's  Studio. 
Orangerie  Cat.  pi.  19,  p.  22. 


1905 


Le  Pont  San  Michel  et  Notre  Dame 

Marquet-Exhibition  Galerie  Schmit  Paris  May-June  1967  p.  32, 

Le  Quaides  Grands  Augustins 
Galerie  Schmit,  p.  31, 

Mme.  Matisse  Doing  Needlework 
Diehl,  The  Fauves  p.  24,  pi.  20. 
Orangerie  des  Tuileries,  pi,  20. 

Vue  d'Agay 

Orangerie  des  Tuileries,  pi.  25. 

Le  Pin  a  St.  Tropez 
Crespelle,  The  Fauves  pi.  14. 


1906 

Le  Pont  Neuf 

Crespelle,  The  Fauves  pi.  13. 

The  Beach  at  St.  Adresse 
Diehl,  The  Fauves  p.  98. 

14th  July  -  Le  Havre 
Muller,  Fauvism,  p.  103. 

Les  Affiches  a  Trouville 

Dorival,  B.   "Les  Affiches  a  Trouville  de  Raoul  Dufy"  La  Revue  des 

Arts  1957  no.  5  p.  227. 

Muller,  J-E.   Fauvism  p.  118. 
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1907 


The  Sergeant  of  the  Colonial  Regiment 

MuUer,  J-E.   Fauvism  p.  96  pi.  88   Slide  -  Sandak,  Inc.   Color 


Pont-Neuf-Niege 

Besson,  George  Marquet  pi.  10. 


1908 


Qual  Bourbon 

Cogniat,  R. ,  ed.   Wildenstein  Catalogue  Jan-Feb.  1972  Albert  Marquet 

A  Loan  Exhibition,  p.  11. 


1910 


Winter  on  the  Seine 

Hamilton,  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  Europe  1880-1940,  pi.  84. 
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Dufy  Reproductions 
1906 

l4th  of  July,  Le  Havre 
Diehl,  The  Fauves,  pi.  116, 

The  Jetty  at  St.  Adresse 
Elderfield,  p.  75. 

Les  Affiches  a  Trouville 
Diehl,  The  Fauves,  pi.  114. 

Vlaminck  Reproductions 

1900 

The  Bar  Counter 
Muller,  Fauvism  p.  65. 

1905 

Under  the  Bridge  at  Chatou 
Diehl,  The  Fauves,  pi.  100. 

Manguin  Reproductions 

1904 

The  Model  in  the  Studio 

Dorival,  'Nouvelles  Oeuvres  de  Matisse  et  Marquef,  pi.  6,  p.  120, 
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